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Miscellanea. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. $ 
‘Claims of Seamen. - ; 

It is sometimes urged in the 
country that the support of the gos- 
pel among seamen is not an object 
that has any particular claim upon 
those living away from the sea- 
board. It is not an object, some 
suppose (or say,) to which country 
schurches ought, or can be expected 
to contribute, or to which they 
should make regular or large con- 
tributions. Iwill not deny that the 
maritime, and especially the com- 
mercial community, should be pe- 
culiarly active in contributing and 
working for the salvation of sea- 
men. But I think, both from rea- : 
son, and from the principles of ; 
God’s word, that our country Chris- 
tians are by no means exempted. 
from bearing their share of these 
efforts. 

Christians in the country may say 
they should be excused from aiding 
the seamen’s cause: because they 
do not profit by their labers,—the. 
profit is confined to the merchant 
and the ship owner, by whom the 
sailor is employed. Upon this prin- 
ciple, profit is the creator of benevo- 
lence. The rule would be, we must 
preach only to those from whom 
we profit. Now, brethren, upon 
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this principle, whe are to have the 
gospel ? I fear it would be confined 
to but few. Certainly it would 
quench a missionary spirit in any 
direction. What profit have those 
who contribute to the various fo- 
reign Missionary Boards gained by 
the idolatrous Chinaman, the sa- 
vage Fegeian, or the superstitious 
Brahman? How many dollars and 
pounds have been contributed, and 
with the greatest propriety, for the 
spiritual benefit of these millions of 
heathen, though not a cent has ever 
been received from them in profit 
of trade. And the same may be 
urged upon home missions. These 
Boards must not be sustained, be- 
cause their contributors have never 
received, before hand, any pecunt- 
ary advantage from the persons to 
whom they now give! Iam con- 
vinced that the principle here in- 
volved and carried out is wrong ;— 
it is not the spirit of benevolence 
at all. If allowed to operate, it 
would dry up the springs of every 
benevolent enterprise in existence. 
They have never arisen from it,— 
but from a purer, nobler source. In 
truth, itis the expression of extreme 
selfishness; and I am obliged to 
say, though with regret, that it be- 
tokens something closely akin to a 
narrow mind. 
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I can no where in the Bible find 
the ground upon which our country 
brethren would stand. It is op- 
posed to the whole system of grace, 
that teaches that all we need is op- 
portunity to do good. “ As we have 
opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men ;” not to those only who have 
made some increase to our gold or 
estate. More than this. The Bible 
directly guides us in the duty of 
benevolence just the opposite of 
that urged by some of our country 
friends. We are not to wait till 
some good is done to us, before we 
move ourselves to kindness: such 
conduct is severely reproved and 
censured. “If ye do good to them 
that do good to you, what thank 
have you?” “For sinners, also, do 
even the same.” Why will Chris- 
tians agree to pursue the course of 
sinners? Why not rather strive to 
do obedience to God and imitate 
him? I presume they have never 
duly reflected on the real nature of 
their reasoning, or have forgotten, 
for amoment, the Saviour’s precept: 
“Do ye good, and lend, hoping for 
nothing again.” If the author of 
our salvation had so conducted to- 
ward us, the whole world must have 
been rejected, and left in everlasting 
ruin, for we are all “unprofitable 
servants.” 

But again—their argument is in- 
tended to shift the burden upon the 
merchant or shipowner; which 
upon consideration is hardly equit- 
able. For these in turn might re- 
tort that in like manner the farming 
population should never allow an 
appeal to enter a city church on 
behalf of some little country place 
of worship certain worthy persons 
are about toerect. Yet how many 
such appeals are actually made 
from the country to the city, and no 
one ought to object to it. What 
would our rural friends think of the 
objection ? 

‘The merchants, however, are not 
always drawing the large gains that 
‘some would imagine. No doubt 

\ are enriched. On the whole, 
commerce is a thrifty occupation, 
bearing wealth and refinement upon 
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her wings. At the same time see 
how much merchants risk, and how 
much anxiety they invest, for which 
no money is an equivalent ; and see 
what numerous bankruptcies occur 
among merchants. And at the 
present moment how many ship- 
owners are actually sinking capital 
instead of increasing it. What are 
these to give? when at the same 
instant our farmers are rejoicing 
over rich abundance of full and 
gathered crops! 

Besides, brethren, farmers do pro- 
fit by the labors of seamen.. What 
would become of their grain, their 
cattle, their pork, and butter, and 
lard, if seamen did not carry them 
to market? We find these produc- 
tions and commodities removed 
from the farm to the West Indies, 
to England, Ireland, &c., &e. Did 
the farmer carry them there? Hus- 
bandmen do profitby seamen. Let 
sailors once leave their calling, or 
the calling itself become extinet, and 
the country people would see dull 
times. Furthermore sailors profit 
country people by the conveniences 
and elegancies they afford them. 
They are fond of sugar and spices, 
oranges and lemons, nicities from 
foreign lands, Their evening par- 
ties show, not unfrequently a pro- 
fusion of delicacies which seamen 
have procured. Then those pretty 
foreign sea shells, how nice they 
look upon the table, or in the cabi- 
net. And how entertaining the 
curiosities from India, &e., sent by 
some missionary friend, but by the 
hands of seamen. Say then no 
more you do not profit by the sailor. 


——+ 0+ 
The Difference. 


How much depends upon the state 
of the heart and the disposition, in 
estimating our ability to do or to give 
for the promotion of the Redeemer’s 
cause. Not long since, we heard a 
person excusing himself for giving 
only a mere pittance to the cause of 
missions. Said he, ‘my tazes are so 
heavy—that is all I can afford.” We 
felt inclined to suggest to him the 
expediency of giving about half his 
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property to the Lord, as the best 
method of lessening his taxes, so 
that by another year he might afford 
to double his subscription! Whata 
wonderful influence the heart has 
upon man’s logic and arithmetic, 

As an instance to set over against 
the above, look at the following, as 
related in the London Missionary 
Register, published a few years since. 
A blind girl brought to her minister, 
thirty shillings for the Missionary 
Society. The clergyman, surprised 
said to her,’ You are a poor blind 
girl—you cannot afford to give this 
sum! ‘Iam indeed, sir,’ said she, 
a blind girl, but not so poor as you 
suppose ; and I am sure I can bet- 
ter afford to give these thirty shillings 
than those girls can who have eyes.’ 
Well,’ replied the clergyman, ‘I 
should be glad to know how you 
make that out.’ ‘Sir,’ she answer- 
ed, ‘Il ama basket-maker, and being 
blind, I can make baskets in the dark 
as well as in the light. Now | am 
sure, in the last dark winter it must 
have cost those girls that have eyes 
more than thirty shillings to buy 
candles to see to make baskets; so 
I think I have proved that I can 
afford this money, and now I hope 
you will take it all for the mission- 
aries.”’—Chr. Secretary. 
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For the Sailor’ s Magazine. 
A Hint on the Subject of Tem- 
perance. 

Some four years ago I made a 
voyage in the bark Saxony from 
Boston to Calcutta. Our ship’s 
company consisted I helieve of 
fourteen men, from various coun- 


tries and of various dispositions and | 


habits. When we reached the Sand 
Heads at the mouth of the Hoogly, 
and received our pilot on board, we 
learned to our dismay that the chol- 
era was making dreadful ravages 
in the city, and there was no alter- 
native but for us to gothere. There 
was a gloom upon every counte- 
nance in the ship. Most of us, if 
not all, would have willingly given 
up all we had earned, to have been 
in any other place than Caleutta 


My own sensations were such as I 
have often experienced in peril, 
viz., Suppressed anxiety, watchful- 
ness and care. It was necessary 
to devise and pursue the best 
means. Believing myself, that a 
course of straight forward steady 
habits, if anything, would insure 
health, I took occasion to say to 
my men and officers, as I met them 
severally, if they would follow my 
instructions carefully, J would carry 
them all to sea well. Theship had 
no spirits on board for the voyage. 
As soon as we arrived and moored 
before the city, [immediately guard- 
ed against every kind of intemper- 
ance, by prohibiting all intercourse 
with bum-boats, and whenever they 
were at liberty, charged them spe- 
cially in relation to fruit and spirits, 
to be abstemious, and took special 
care that their food was always 
fresh and good, and that they were 
kept busily employed in the shade 
during the day, and were not out 
carousing nights. 

During our stay there of forty 
days, thousands were transferred 
to another world, and their bodies 
left floating upon the bosom of the 
river. ‘The ship nearest us lost a 
whole crew and one officer, the 
next nearest us, both English, lost 
twelve men of sixteen, while we 
experienced the fulfilment of the 
promise, “ a thousand shall fall on 
thy right hand, and ten thousand 
on thy left, but it shall not come 
nigh thee.” At the expiration of 
forty days we went to sea, not hav- 
ing had, during the time, an instance 
ef sickness on board. After an- 
other passage of about the same 
length, we returned to Boston, not 
having had a glass of grog on board. 
the ship, nor more than an occasion- 
al slight illness among the men,, 
during a voyage of ten months. 

Yours, N. B.. 
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The following isa good phrase, 
descriptive of an energetic character: 

**Cromwell did not wait to strike 
until the iron was hot, but made it 
hot by striking.” 
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Thoughts by the Sea Shore. 
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BY REY. J. E. ROCKWELL. 
About two miles above the south- 
ern point of New Jersey, is a neat, 
beautiful village, once the quiet 
abode of the families of the Pilots 
of Delaware Bay—now the summer 
resort of thousands, who are seek- 
ing for health, or flying from the 
heat and malaria of the city. The 
surges of the Atlantic thunder and 
dash-upon its broad beach of white 
sand, and the rude breakers here 
ractice their wildest gambols, and 
in their hoarse murmurs speak of 
Him “ whose way is in the sea.” — 
Commend me to this spot, of all 
others, as the means of restoring 
the wasted energies of the body.— 
What music in the deep and solemn 
bass of Nature’s anthems, as the 
winds and the waves mingle their 
voices together! What health in 
the fresh breeze, that curls the bil- 
lows of the ocean! What strength 
does the system receive from that 
‘surf, as it rears itself for its last ef- 
fort, and lifting on high its white 
crest glittering in the sunlight, dies 
upon the shore! Look out upon 
that trackless ocean— 
‘That glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form 
Glasses itself in tempests : 
The throne of the Invisible, the image of Eter- 
nity’— 
and think of Him “who gave the 
sea its bounds, and who measureth 
the waters in the hollow of his 
hand.” Never seem the follies and 
dissipating scenes of fashionable 
resorts more inappropriate, than 
here, where every thing proclaims 
the power and majesty of Jehovah, 
and calls us to the contemplation of 
his greatness and wisdom. 
Through how many ages has that 
ocean rolled on in its might! The 
storm has swept over it, yet itis un- 
changed. Time has been busy— 
yet, though the marble monument 
and the impregnable fortress have 
crumbled beneath his touch, the sea 
bears no mark of age or decay.— 
The Indian stood here, and looked 
out upon this waste of waters, and 
thought of the Great Spirit and 
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passed away ; but the Ocean still is 
here. These happy groups, now 
full of life and hope and joy, will 
fall before the destroyer, and others 
will take their places, to die in their 
turn: Yet these dark and fathom- 
less waters will swell and flow, and 
the wild billows sing their requiem 
over the dead. 

Far out upon the deep, are seen 
the lessening sails of a proud ship, 
soon to disappear from our sight. 
How many anxious hearts accom- 
pany her, and what earnest prayers 
ascend for her safe return! How 
many wives and mothers will watch 
each gathering cloud, and as they 
hear the howling of the tempest, will 
and think of loved ones far out at sea, 
and tremblein fear, and watch for the 
hour when they shall be restored to 
their kindred and their home. Shall 
not the Christian, when he prays, 
remember oftener those who do 
business upon the great waters, and 
see God’s wonders in the deep ? 

Yonder lies a wreck, fast bedded 
inthe sand. There has it lain for 
months, a skeleton through which 
the waves freely play, and on whose 
huge timbers the sea has hung its 
green mantle of weeds and slime. 

What an eventful history might 
be written, had that desolate ruin a 
tongue. With what care and ex- 
pense were the materials brought 
together, of which that once state- 
ly ship was constructed. How 
nobly she glided into her destined 
element, amid the cheers of a thou- 
sand witnesses. Again and again 
she crossed the ocean in safety.— 
Once more she was made ready, 
and her wings were stretched out 
for her flight across the waters.— 
Her broad, white sails kissed the 
freshening breeze, and like a thing 
of life, she bounded joyously over 
the waves. Many an eye, moisten- 
ed with the tear of parting, watch- 
ed her lessening form, until the last 
sail sunk beneath the horizon.— 
Days and nights passed away, and 
the brave hearts within her were 
dreaming of a safe and speedy re- 
turn to the homes they had left be- 
hind them. The dwellers on the 
land, as they reposed in peace up- 
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on their pillows, heard the voice of 
the rising storm, as it howled by 
the casement, and felt only a pleas- 
ing sense of their own security. 
Onward it swept in its work of 
ruin, and that noble structure, 
that for years had braved the 
perils of ocean felt its power, 
and fled from before it. Hours 
passed on, and still she struggled 
for life amid the warring elements. 
Who can describe the horrors of 
that scene—the darkness that had 
settled like a pall over the waters— 
the anxiety depicted in every coun- 
tenance, wan and worn with the 
watchings of the night—the strange 
and unearthly moaning of the wind, 
as it swept through the rigging, and 
which, when once heard, cun never 
be forgotten—the awful thunder of 
the surf, as it lashed the shore—the 
sickening motion of the staggered 
vessel, as wave after wave swept 
over it—the groaning of the tim- 
bers, as they yielded to the super- 
human power of the tempest; and 
above all, the fearful crash, which 
at last announced her fate, and 
which cast forth those who had 
trusted to her, either to find a wate- 
ry grave, or bruised and breathless 
to reach the shore. 

The tempest has accomplished its 
work—the moon and the stars look 
forth to smile upon the scene, and 
a ragged and shapeless wreck is 
east upon the beach to tell its sad 
and impressive story of the power 
of the elements, and in mute and 
voiceless eloquence, to bid us re- 
member the sailor. 

Alas, is there no counterpart to 
all this in the moral and social 
world :—and are we not reminded 
in the appliances of fashion and dis- 
sipation which surround us, that 
many whose lives have been usher- 
ed in with the fairest promise, and 
on whom the fondest hopes’ of pa- 
rents and friends are centered, will 
make shipwreck of character and 
of soul, and like this broken and 
stranded vessel, become a beacon to 
warn life’s voyager of the rock on 
which they have been lost. Oh, that 
these happy groups that pass and 
gaze upon this scene, might obtain 
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that hope which shall be an anchor 
to the soul, sure and steadfast. It 
is only with this that they can ride 
out in safety the storms of life. He 
who has Christ with him in the-ves- 
sel, can sing while he views the 
gathered clouds around, that in the 
midst of the tempest his voice, even 
the winds and the sea obey. 

Itis evening: the quiet stars look 
forth from their hiding places, and 
the wild breakers are lighted up 
with their phosphorescent flashes, 
and roll in like waves of fire upon 
the shore. The light-house, as a 
faithful sentinel, keeps watch thro’ 
the long night, and sends its bright 
glare across the waters. So shines 
the lamp of life to guide and cheer 
the wanderer. And the soul that 
looks towards it shall find light even 
in darkness, and following its direc- 
tion, shall finish its course with joy- 

Night is upon the waters. And 
the thoughts undisturbed, turn up- 
wards to him who rolls the stars in 
their courses. Who can stand and 
gaze upon these wonders and feel 
no emotion of love and gratitude to 
the infinite and all glorious one, who 
inhabiteth eternity and the praises 
thereof? Oh, thou whose heart hath 
inelined thee to say there is no 
God—tell me by what power these 
waters roll and who gave the sea 
its bounds. Seest thou no God in 
all this—learnest thou no lesson 
of thine insignificance—of his gran- 
deur and glory—feelest thou no de- 
sire to acquaint thyself with him 
who is of old, even from everlast- 
ing? That mighty ocean whose 
giant surges are breaking at thy 
feet, is his workmanship, and obeys 
his voice. Its boundless expanse is 
but a faint image of the infinitude 
and the eternity of God. Its wa- 
ters shall at length be dried up and 
there shall be no more sea—but thy 
Maker shall live on, unchanged; and 
thy soul must launch forth upon 
that eternity, to which life is but the 
portal. Cans’t thou doubt, when 
every voice that comes to thee, pro- 
claims the truth of God’s existence 
and thine own immortality? Cans’t 
thou fail to adore and love him, 
whose glory shines in every work 
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of nature? Shall not thy soul join 
in the chorus of praise which those 
winds and waters are singing. 

Let these wild elements instruct 
thee and let thy heart, subdued and 
softened, look up in penitence and 
love to him, who though infinite in 
majesty and power, the proprietor of 
earth and sea, will take up his abode 
in the heart of the humble, and of 
him who trembleth at his word.— 
Christian Observer. 

————__+ @+ 
Who Rob Orchards ? 

In a certain village of the far 
West was an Atheist. He wasa 
great admirer of Dale Owen and 
Fanny Wright; but he could see no 
beauty in the Sun of Righteousness. 
This man of course never entered 
any place of worship. Indeed, in 
the fruit season, he was specially 
busy on the Sabbath in defending 
his orchards from his great ene- 
mies, the wood-pecker ; and the idle 
profligate persons of the village, 
who on that day usually made a 


sad havoe among his apples and 


peaches. 

One day, while at work with his 
gon-in-law—-an Atheist like himself, 
although a more kind and courteous 
gentleman—as a pastor of a con- 
gregation was passing, he very 


rudely thus accosted the minister : 


“Sir, what is the use of your 
preaching? What good do you by 
it? Why dont’t you teach these 
fellows better morals? Why don’t 
you tell them something about 
stealing, in your sermons, and keep 
them from robbing my orehard ?” 

To this the minister pleasantly 
replied: ““My dear sir, I am sorry 
that you are so annoyed, and I 
would most willingly read the fel- 
lows who rob your orchard a lee- 
ture on thieving, but the truth is 
they are so like you and the Major 
here, that I never get a chance.” 

“ Good, good,” replied the Major 
laughing; on which the elder Athe- 
ist, blushing a little, and in an apo- 
logetical, tone, said: 

“Well, well, I believe it is true 
enough, it is not the church-going 
people that steal my apples.” 
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Providential Rescue 
O¥ SEVEN PERSONS FROM A WHALE-~ 
BOAT IN THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


At day-light on the morning of 
the fifth of February, (1850} one of 
the hands of the schooner Wander- 
er (Royal Yacht Squadron} on her 
passage from the Society Islands 
to the Hawaiian, reported what ap- 
peared to him to be a boat, but this 
was for some time considered to 
be impossible, as no boat, it was 
thought, could have lived in such a 
sea, the Wanderer herself being 
under storm eanvass, it blowing a 
severe gale. Aman having been, 
however, sent aloft with a glass, it 
proved to be a whale-boat about 
three miles to the windward, with 
signal of distress flying; the schoon- 
er then beat up to her near enough 
to hail, but at first the only intelli- 
gent word that could be heard was, 
“water! water!!” Her canvass 
was blown away and her rudder 
gone, and having no steering oar, 
she was unmanageable. After 
three attempts, the Wanderer suc- 
ceeded in passing sufficiently near 
to heave the end ef a whale-line to 
the boat. A running bowline was 
then passed to them, by which 
means one after another of the 
people were hauled on board the 
schooner over the taffrail. The 
party consisted of Jose Davis, a 
Brazillian man of color,?two men 
and three women; natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, one of the latter 
being the wife of Davis. It appear- 
ed that they had left the island of 
Molokai, where they had ealled on 
their passage from Oahu to Mani, 
and had nearly reached the latter 
island, where they resided; but 
being caught in a heavy gale and 
their boat disabled, had driven 300 
miles to the southward. They had 
been nine days without water ; sub- 
sisting entirely by sucking small 
pieces of pumpkins, a few of which 
they had on board, and whieh 
Davis doled out to them sparingly, 
as he said he had determined if the 
boat survived the gale, to have 
made sails out of the women’s 
dresses, and endeavoredtorig a new 
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rudder and steer by a particular 
star of his acquaintance, which 
would bring him to the coast of 
South America; how this was to be 
accomplished in the teeth of the 
strong easterly trades was above, 
rather, the range of Davis’s philoso- 
phy. ‘The poor creatures were so 
exhausted from cold and continued 
bailing (the garboard streak of the 
boat having started) that it was 
some time before hot tea, mixed 
with a little spirits, revived them, 
and enabled them to give a distinct 
account of their misfortunes. 

For some time an endeavor was 
made to get some of their goods out 
of the boat, for their wordly all was 
on board of her, consisting of 
clothes, squashes, and about $100; 
but by this time the water had gain- 
ed so much upon her that she gave 
one heavy roll, carrying away the 
mast to which the warp was at- 
tached, and when the Wanderer 
left her, she was evidently settling. 
Poor Joe, whose hair was nearly 
white with the snows of some sixty 
winters, took his last fond look, 
a tear came trinkling down his 
wrinkled cheek, he drew a deep 
sigh and exclaimed, “there goes 
my all; I am again a beggar,” and 
taking his wife around the neck, 
kissed her and said, “thank God, 
however, we are safe and will see 
our boys again.” Joe proved him- 
self quite a character. It was evi- 
dent that it was not the first time 
that he had been in a long keeled 
craft, as he called her. He survey- 
ed her with the eye of a master 
spirit, and when he saw long Tom 
and other guns, he said with a 
knowing expression, “they know 
nothing of the old trade here, but 
I have no doubt you will do well 
dodging off San Francisco ;” evi- 
dently considering that the schooner 
was bent on no very honest calling. 
He and his party remained with us 
during our stay at Hawaii, where 
he formerly lived for seventeen 
years. We found he was univer- 
sally respected by the inhabitants, 
who desired him and his family to 
€ome again and reside with them ; 
but Jose, having his eldest boy at 


one of those excellent schools 
founded by the American Mission- 
aries at Maui, said that he was de- 
termined his children should havé 
a good edcation, and declined their 
offer. When the Wanderer called 
at Lahaina to land them, it was as- 
certained that the boat and party 
were long since given up as lost, 
and the maternal uncle of the chil- 
dren had taken charge of them. 
Nothing could exceed the gratitude 
ofthe poor people, and old Joe pre- 
sented the Wanderer with a fine 
large hog, cocoa-nuts, &c., for 
which he would not accept of an 
payment; the affair was with diffe 
culty arranged by giving some cali- 
co to his wife, and when they left 
the ship they carried with them the 
kind wishes of all on board.—Poly- 
nesian. 


e 
Preservation of Life at Sea. 


{tis a lamentable fact, and one 
which is well calculated to excite 
astonishment in the minds of the 
uniformed, that not one ship in a 
hundred---we might with propriety 
say not one in a thousand—leaves 
port with the proper means and 
appliances for the preservation of 
lives, in case of sudden emergencies 
which frequently arise at sea.— 
There is a remissness, (which 
would be considered culpable were 
it not so common,) on the part of 
ship-owners, in providing for the 
saving of life, so often put in peril 
by the dangers incident to an ocean 
voyage. A law of Congress wise- 
ly provides that every vessel shall 
have a certain number of boats in 
proportion to her tonnage; but in 
many cases, while the letter of the 
law is complied with, its spirit is 
disregarded. It is by no means un- 
common for vessels of the largest 
class to leave port with the requis- 
ite number of boats, but one of 
which, however, and the smallest, 
could be made available in any 
emergency. But few—very—few 
—ship-owners have deemed it their 
duty to make any further provision 
for those whose lives are to some 
extent, in their keeping, and for 
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whose safety, to a certain degree, { would cheerfully man a life-boat, 


they are responsible. 

The spirit of invention, which in 
our enlightened day is seeking in 
all trades and professions, to reme- 
dy every difficulty or defect, and to 
introduce new appliances for the 
benefit of mankind, has not failed 
to discover means to render life 
less precarious on shipboard. Life 
boats, life preservers, air mattres- 
ses, and various other useful inven- 
tions have been introduced to publie 
notice, but alas! how seldom do 
those who are directly interested 
avail themselves of these invaluable 
means of preserving lives. <A few 
packet ships and steamboats are 
furnished with these articles, but } 
the number of vessels thus supplied, ¢ 
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and would not thereby endanger 
their own lives in the attempt to 
save the life of their shipmate.— 
Now we would ask any intelligent 
shipmaster if in nime cases out of 
ten where accidents of this nature 
occur, the life of the unfortunate 
sufferer might not be saved provid- 
ed the requisite means were furnish- 
ed by ship-owners to meet: such 
emergencies ? 

We are glad to learn that the at- 
tention of our merchants, who are 
ever ready to enlist in any good 
work, has been awakened to this 
subject, and that measures are be- 
ing adopted to bring about a reform. 
We are confident that if those who 
are directly interested, would be- 


‘compared with the number of those } stow a thought upon the subject, and 
unprovided is small indeed. Ship- { act under a conciousness of their 
masters are in some cases disposed ; responsibility, they would need no 
to make light of these “new-fan- ¢ prompting toinduce them to remedy 


gled” inventions, and think that be- 
cause they have for years done with- 


the existing evil. We have seen a 
circular designed to effect this ob- 


out them they are useless, or only ¢ ject, which is now in cireulation.— 


some nervous lady passenger.— 
And yet there are but few experi- 
enced shipmasters who have not, in 
the course of their lives, been placed 
in situations in which some one or 
more of these life-preserving inven- 
tions would have saved a valuable 
life. For instance—a man falls 
overboard—a not unfrequent oe- 
currence at sea. Immediately a 
rush is made to find some loose arti- 
ele to throw over in order to sustain 
the sufferer, until more efficient aid 
can be furnished. Nothing more 
convenient for that purpese is usu- 
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necessary to humor the whims of 


ally to be found than the hen-coops, 
and they are with some difficulty 
torn from their lashings,and thrown 
overboard. But in the meantime 
the drowning man has been left far 
astern, and the chances are that 
unless he is a good swimmer, be- 
fore relief can reach him, even in 
good weather, he has sunk to rise 
no more. Again, there are many 
cases in which, in a heavy sea, a 
boat cannot be sent to the relief of 
a man who may be lost overboard, 
owing to the imminent langer of its 
being swamped, whereas a crew 


It calls the attention of the mer- 
chants, ship-owners and underwri- 
ters of this city, to the fact that ade- 
quate provisions for the preserva- 
tion of life in cases of shipwreck 
and other disasters at sea, is not 
now generally made, and earnestly 
requests them, as a duty they owe 
to seafaring men and to their fami- 
lies, to cause each vessel which 
sails from this port to be furnished 
with at least two marine life buoys 
and two self inflating cylinders, so 
as to render one of the ship’s boats 
a life boat. The signers recommend 
Bennett’s Life Buoy and Boat Cylin- 
der as the most efficient and econom- 
ical apparatus for the purpose. The 
circular has already received the 
signatures of several officers of In- 
surance Companies, and of many of 
our most distinguished merchants, 
as well as of several shipmasters, 
all of whom cordialty co-operate 
with Mr. Bennett in bringing his 
ingenious inventions to the notice 
of the mercantile community. 

Mr. Bennet has invented a num- 
ber of articles which are of great 
practical value as means for preserv- 
Ing life, but those to which attention 
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is more particularly directed at the 
present time, and which are refer- 
red to in the above-mentioned cir- 
cular, are the self-inflating cylinder, 
and life buoy. Two of the former, 
secured under the thwarts of a 
boat of any description, will trans- 
form it into a life boat which will 
sustain any ordinary burden with- 
out sinking, even if stove. The life 
buoy is an invention of a similar 
character to the life preserver, but 
of a larger size, being capable of 
sustaining in the water three or 
fovr persons. This life buoy, as 
well as the cylinder, is distended by 
means of spiral springs, and though 
punctured, will not collapse. It is 
designed to be secured to the quar- 
ter or to any other part of a ship, 
and to be cut adrift in case of a 
man falling overboard. We are 
confident that no person can exam- 
ine these articles without recogniz- 
ing their utility, and we also feel as- 
sured that if the attention of our 
ship-owners could be awakened to 
this subject, that they would set an 
example of humanity to the ship- 
owners of other commercial cities, 
which they would not be slow to 
follow. 

We have mentioned in connec- 
tion with this subject the inventions 
of Mr. Bennett. It may be that 
other inventions, such as life boats, 
&c., are equally applicable to this 
great work of humanity, or possess 
advantages which his inventions do 
not combine. Of this we cannot 
speak advisedly, but our ship-own- 
ers can readily form their own opi- 
nion upon due investigation. It 
may not be amiss, however, to pre- 
sent in conclusion the testimony of 
the Massachusetts Humane Society, 
which is high authority in matters 
of this nature: 

By a vote of the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Humane Society 
passed March Ist, 1850, authorising 
me, as Treasurer of the society, to 
furnish Mr. John W. Bennett with 
such a certificate of the value of his 
various life-preserving apparatus as 
the experience of the Society would 

_justify, and I might deem due to Mr- 
Bennett— 
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I hereby certify, that in pursu- 
ance of a Report by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose, and of 
which R. B, Forbes, Esq., was 
Chairman, the Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Humane Society have 
from time to time purchased of Mr. 
John Wm. Bennett, Self Inflating 
Boat Cylinders for the use of the 
thirty-nine Life-Boats belonging to 
the Society, and Jackets for the use 
of the crews of said Boats, to the 
amount of nine hundred and thirty 
dollars, believing them to be well 
adapted to the purpose for which 
they are intended, and cheerfully 
recommend them to the notice of 
all persons, engaged in shipping, as 
ready and efficient means for sav- 
ing life in cases of shipwreck or 
other disasters at sea. 


Cuaries Amory, 
Treasurer of the Mass. Humane Society. 


Boston, March 2, 1850. 
—<<—_~s go __—- 
Settling a Kingdom Man-of-War 
Fashion. 


One of her majesty’s ships, while 
cruising on the African station, 
was ordered to proceed to the Cam- 
aroon river, and deliver the presents 
to Kings Bell and Aqua, in fulfil- 
ment of a treaty entered into with 
those sovereigns by the British 
Government for the suppression 
of the slave trade; and, on the 
morning after her arrival at day- 
light, was, surrounded by a number 
of war canoes, with fifty men each, 
one division having King Bell and 
his chiefs on board, another division 
the eldest son of the late King Aqua, 
(who had died since the delivery of 
the former presents,) and the other 
division, the youngest son of the 
late king, who had deposed his eld- 
est brother, and assumed the sover- 
eignty. The captain declined re- 
ceiving them on board till eight 
o’clock, when the colors were hoist- 
ed and a guard of marines ready to 
receive them, the officers wearing 
their swords and cocked hats. King 
Bell was the first to come on board, 
accompanied by his favorite wife 
and twelve of his chiefs; he was 
dressed in the full dress of a mail- 
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coach guard, with a petticoat in- 
stead of trousers ; next was the eld- 
est son of old Aqua, wearing an 
English general’s full dress coat 
and epaulettes, no breeches nor any 
substitute for them; last came Tim 
Aqua the younger brother ; he wore 
the full dress of a general officer, 
and was decently clad in a pair of 
white duck trousers and ankle boots, 
also a white beaver hat, with a blue 
silk band, and on it in letters of gold, 
“King Aqua.” The English resi- 
dent at Bell Town also came on 
board, and represented to the cap- 
tain that, in consequence of Tim 
having assumed the sovereignty, 
the trade of Aqua was stopped, 
much to the injury of the Liverpool 
merchants, whose agent he was, 
and requested the captain would use 
what authority he possessed to 
place the rightful heir in his proper 
position, and prevent Tim Aqua 
from taking upon himself the rank 
of his late father. 

A palaver was immediately held 
on the quarter deck, King Bell and 
the Aqua chiefs examined, when it 
was proved to the satisfaction of the 
captain that the prince without the 
breeches was the eldest son of the 
late King, and consequently the 
rightful heir to the throne. The 
master-at-arms was ordered to dis- 
possess Tim of his emblem of sov- 
ereignty, by removing the blue band 
from his white hat; this ceremony 
appeared excessively disgusting to 
Tim Aqua, but having no power to 
resist he quietly acquiesced and be- 
came a subject. The elder brother 
was then required to enter into the 
same treaty as his father had done, 
and sign the same in presence of the 
several witnesses, which having 
done he was desired to go on his 
knees, the Captain drawing his 
sword, gave him the flat side be- 
tween the shoulders, saying, “In 
the name of Victoria, Queen of En- 
gland, [ acknowledge you King of 
the Aqua country.” At the conelu- 
sion of the ceremony, the marines 
presented arms, the chiefs cheered, 
and King Aqua was congratulated 
on being established on the throne 
of his forefathers, The younger 


brother Tim, much hurt and excit- 
ed at being deposed, asked the cap- 
tain what he intended doing with 
him; he was told, “If he would take 
the vath of allegiance to the King, 
his brother, and swear to serve him 
truly and honestly as his lawful sov- 
ereign, and render all and every as- 
sistance in his power to British 
subjects trading'to the Aqua country, 
he would be created Prince Royal.” 
This Tim Aqua rather reluctantly 
agreed to, and having signed the 
necessary document in the presence 
of the former witnesses, he was de- 
sired to kneel, when the same cere- 
mony was gone through as with the 
King, excepting the captain saying, 
‘‘In theename of Victoria, Queen of 
England, I create you Prince Royal 
of the Aqua country.” 


The presents were then delivered 
to King Bell and Aqua, consisting 
of, to each sovereign, one puncheon 
of rum, twenty barrels of gunpow- 
der, sixty muskets, twenty bales of 
blue cotton cloth, and a general’s 
uniform, coat and epaulettes, with 
a handsome sabre in a gold mounted 
velvet scabbard. King Aqua gen- 
erously offered one-half of the pre- 
sents he received to his brother Tim, 
now Prince Royal, no doubt fearing 
that if he had not done so, that when 
they reached the shore Tim might 
dispossess him of the whole. The 
division, except the rum and gun- 
powder, took place on the quarter- 
deck; and when the tin case, con- 
taining the general’s coat and epau- 
lettes, was opened, the Prince Royal 
proposed to divide the coat by cut- 
ting it down in the centre of the 
back, and the King to have one 
epaulette and himself the other.— 
The King without the breeches ap- 
pealed to the captain to prevent 
such an outrage. He decided that 
the coat and epaulettes were the 
insignia of sovereignity apoint-\ 
ed by the British Government to 
decorate the body of the lawful 
king, at the same time strongly im- 
pressing on the mind of his Majes- 
ty that when he wore the coat and 
epaulettes he ought out of respect 
to her Majesty and the British Govy- 
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ernment, always to put on a pair of 
breeches. 

Thus, in-an hour, was one king 
deposed, another established, and 
the dynasty of an empire settled 
without bloodshed, by the captain of 
a British-man-of-war.—English Pa- 


per. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Seamen’s Advance. 


Deur Sir: Some time ago I wrote 
you an article on Seamen’s ad- 
vances, assuming as the best policy, 
that it was best to give Jack his 
money where he would make the 
best use of it. I will now give you 
apage of my experience to eluci- 
date mv position. First, however, 
let me say, that since writing that 
article, I have seen two others em- 
anating froma friend in N. Orleans, 
most decidedly against the whole 
system of advances. I would not 
have that friend understand that I 
am writing against his proposition, 
but that our difference of opinion 
grows out of the difference of posi- 
tion from which we take our view. 
I would join him, to discontinue, if 
possible, all advances to seamen 
south of the much mooted line of 
360 30’, or east of the longitude of 
St. John’s River. But there are 
other reasons than those in my last, 
which would induce me to claim it 
for him, north and. west of those 
boundaries. Many ships in these 
northern ports, are fitted away for 
long and tideous voyages, and man- 
ned mainly with young men, whose 
parents are not well able to fit them 
out, and who if they did not receive 
advances would be obliged to use 
their own credit, as is the case I 
think in most of our whale ships, 
and where they are often most un- 
mercifully sponged. In many in- 
stances too, they go from their 
homes to our cities, and remain 
several weeks before they can pro- 
cure such a voyage as is agreeable 
to them, with no other means than 
the expected advance, with which 
to cancel the demand for board at 
the Sailor’s Home, where they are 
usually found, and where they con- 
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Stitute the body of that good influ- 
ence, among their class which was 
hinted at in my last communication. 
It has been enquired why advance 
to them more than to other em- 
ployees? It seemed to me that but 
a moment’s reflection would suffice 
on this subject. Other men can get 
supplies every day, and if not well 
provided can change their employer 
as often; a sailor on a voyage can 
neither provide for his own wants 
nor the wants of those dependent 
on him. He has also a risk in the 
voyage which those on the land 
have not, for if after three or more 
months toil, before reaching his 
first port, he is wrecked, and his 
ship a total loss, the obligation of 
his employer is cancelled, and he 
may work his way home with an 
empty pocket. 

It has been suggested by some, 
that the fear of losing his pay 
might make it a more easy task to 
hold him in subordination. In some 
cases this might be true, but with 
my view of his character it would 
be of no consequence at all. Let 
me give you here, the page of my 
experience. Some time in 1846, I 
shipped as fine a crew in Baltimore, 
as ever manned a ship’s yards. We 
paid them half a month’s advance, 
and proceeded to Mobile. 

Here it being the month of Aug- 
ust, and difficult to procure steve- 
dores, I employed my sailors as 
such, and gave them all they earn- 
ed, from which I reaped the advan- 
tage of having my men by the ship, 
and ready for sea when the ship 
was ready. They received no pay 
in Mobile, except what they received 
from the stevedore, and this was 
all deposited in my hands by them- 
selves. Some of the best of these 
men having over eighty dollars due 
them. Now this is the only crew 
which I ever had refuse duty in my 
thirty years experience as master, 
aud this crew, under these circum- 
stances, did refuse before half pas- 
sage over, for a most trivial cause 
too, in a fit of passionate reckless- 
ness. ‘They were appeased at last, 
and we arrived safely in port. And 
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what did they do with their money ? 
Well, we remained eight days in 
Liverpool, and when we came to 
sea, most of them came on board 
at the pier-head in a condition which 
it would shame them to describe, 
aud probably without a shilling 
among them all. How shall we 
reform them? Why sometimes I 
despair. There were men in that 
ship’s company who were then, and 
who would be now like brothers to 
me ;I would do anything, risk any- 
thing to train them to virtue and 
happiness; I have laughed, I have 
cried over their vagaries; if you 
needed a dollar there were those 
among them who would hand out 
to the last, without security, or 
without asking where his next dol- 
lar was to come from—noble, gen- 
rous ; ‘nay, reckless to the last, of 
money, health or life, while he con- 
ceives you to be his friend, and 
equally reckless of all when his pre- 
judices are excited against you. 
How shall we reform them? Win 
their confidence, remove temptation 
from them, and in their thinking 
moments (and sailors do think 
sometimes) “a little child shall 
lead them.” Supply good books 
for the forecastle, take more pains 
to get them to church, continue their 
well furnished homes, and all their 
good moral and religious influences, 
suggest to them proper objects for 
the use of money, induce them to 
store their own chests with good 
reading matter, speak to them of 
the propriety of sustaining your 
efforts, by making some favorite 
shipmate or officer a member for 
life of your society, turn the cur- 
rent of their thoughts and energies 
into the channel of improving their 
class, and labor on without discour- 
agement, “and in due season ye 
shall reap if ye faint not.” 
N. B. 
Sippican, Aug. 19, 1850. 
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Never be angry with your neigh- 
bor because his religious views differ 
from yours, for all the branches ofa 
tree do not lean the same way. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Seamen’s Advance. 
Having been reared as a sailor, and 


passed through all the gradations 


from cabin-boy to an experienced 
ship-master and owner of ships and 
vessels; and having been placed for 
the last twenty years in a position 
with every facility for arriving at 
correct conclusions; moreover with a 
disposition to investigate the rights 
and interests of all concerned, I can- 
not resist the increasingly strong 
conviction that the furnishing of 
advance wages, or paying the sailor, 
as his voyage may be Jonger orshorter, 
a month’s wages or more in advance, 
is among the greatest wrongs to his 
character, and standing, and well-be- 
ing. 

I am aware that I incur the charge 
of insanity, or folly, for venturing the 
assertion that it 7s an injury to all 
concerned ; but is itnot so? 

Ist To the ship-owner who pays it. 

It is not pretended that he gains 
any thing by it, while by desertions, 
and by having incompetent men im- 
posed on him, he is every year a loser 
in a large amount. Let it not be 
said that he cannot get a crew unless 
he pays the advance till the trial has 
been fairly made and failed. And let 
it not be forgotten that by pursuing 
the old course he is perpetuating a 
system not only injurious to himself, 
but, 

2d Of serious nd lasting injury 
to the sailors. 

To a poor youny man who comes 
to the city to ship for his first voyage 
the advance of a few dollars to’ pur- 
chase his outfit may, it is true, be a 
matter of some convenience but far 
better that he should stay away from 
the sea till he has earned the needful 
amount than thus receive it. And 
especially convenient is the advance 
to him who comes from the sea 
wrecked and stripped of all but his 
life. But he need not suffer. If he 
wants charity, the charitable are ready 
to help him; and if his moral habits 
are good—if he has a true tongue, 
hand and heart—they will ordinarily 
be asufficient guaranty to procure on 
trust whatever he wants. Ordinarily 
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the advance is a premium to improvi- 
dence. The sailor reasons thus;— 
‘‘T have a little money, but I may as 
well spend it. My advance will fit 
me out with a new rig for my next 
voyage. I'll see how close I can run 
upon the wind, and if I am taken 
aback, why it’s a sailor’s luck.” 

It is also a premium to desertion. 

How many run up a bill at their 
boarding-house equal to their ad- 
vance, give an order for it, and in the 
bustle of going on board slip away, 
or run away at the first port where 
the ship touches. 

Had no advance been promised or 
paid, there would have been a pecu- 
niary motive for abiding by their 
promise and the ship. 

Lt is moreover promotive of dissipa- 
tion und vice; inasmuch as it fur- 
nishes additional means of indulg- 
ence. An empty purse has kept 
many a man sober, from the house of 
infamy, and from the way to the pit. 

Facts illustrative of these positions 
are too familiar to require citation. 

3d. Another injury of the advance 
is to the sailor-landlords, who get 
most of the money. 

Most of them having no capital 
of their own, it aids them in starting 
in their business. And what’s the 
harm? It contributes to their per- 
petuity and prosperity. Some of 
them become rich, and roll in as 
princely carriages as rattle on the 
pavements. And what’s the harm? 
The harm! It is not in the prosecu- 
tion of a lawful, and useful business. 
Not in growing rich, and rolling in 
a carriage. But in accumulating 
money unrighteously. Is therenoth- 
ing unrighteous in getting men drunk, 
and opening the avenues to ruin? 
Nothing unrighteous in contributing 
to make men poor in health, in rea- 
son, in character, in purse, in morals, 
in every thing dear? To say nothing 
of the fraud, the swindling, the extor- 
tion, the theft practiced on sailors, 
is their nothing unrighteous, in con- 
verting them into demons to violate 
all law, and then suffer under its just 
retributions ? 

If sailor-landlords are doing this— 
and who will deny that the liquors 
they sell and give away contribute to 


all these and manifold more evils? 
and if such landlords are principally 
sustained by the system of advanced 
wages, is it of no injury to them? 
“Wo unto him that giveth his neigh- 
bor drink, that putteth the bottle to 
him and maketh him drunken also.” 
No injury in falling under the wrath 
of that **wo?” No injury in expe- 
riencing the fulfilment of another 
divine declaration: “He that get- 
teth riches and not by right, shall 
leave them in the midst of his days, 
and at his end shall be a fool.” 

Thus I am convinced is the ad- 
vance an injury to the ship-owner, to 
the sailors, and to the landlords, who 
pander to their appetites and lusts, 
and in ruining them destroy them- 
selves. 

Let this system be changea; Jet 
the sailor receive his pay when his 
work is done, and justice will be done 
both to himself and his employer, 
while he who lies in wait for blood, 
and hunts every man his brother 
with a net will be compelled to seek 
a more honest livelihood in a more 
honorable way. Let no advance be 
paid, and on the day of sailing the 
sailor will be on board, under the 
pressure of a pecuniary motive, as 
well as other considerations, to a 
faithful discharge of his duty. He 
will return from his voyage with self- 
respect, and the means of self-sup- 
port without getting into debt. The 
old sailor boarding-houses will be 
broken up, or entirely changed in 
their character; good Homes for the 
sailor, will be well sustained, and the 
work of social and moral improve- 
ment among them move on more 
rapidly than ever before. 


New York, Sept. 1850. D. 


True Knowieper.—The excel- 
lent John Newton, on being asked 
his opinion on some topic, replied, 
** When I was young, I was sure of 
many things; there are only two 
things of which I am sure of now; 
one is, that I am a miserable sinner, 
and the other, that Jesus Christ is 
an all-sufficient Saviour.” He is 
well taught who gets these two les- 
sons by heart 
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First Annual Report 
Of the Maine Seamen's Union. 


The First Annual Report of the 
Maine Seamen’s Union can, from the 
nature of the case, present no very 
marked evidences of progress made 
or influence exerted by its own pat- 
ticular, organized action, 

Formed in haste, ia the brief inter- 
vals of our last June anniversaries, 
without much previous consultation, 
in the absence of many, if not most, 
who were placed upon its list of 
officers, and at a time when the sea- 
men’s cause in Maine was laboring 
under great disadvantages, our Socie- 
ty can hardly have awakened reasona- 
ble expectations of striking results to 
be developed during the first year of 
its existence. 

How far that existence has operat- 
ed to the successful prosecution of 
some enterprises connected with the 
seamen’s cause, whose completion 
leaves the way more open for the 
general interests of that cause to ad- 
vance, it is impossible to say. 

‘We are however happy to be able 
to state, that the Portland Bethel is 
completed and paid for; anda Sailor’s 
Home, of the highest character, 
amply furnished and opened. 

These two facts being now gained, 
the Bethel ship will, it is hoped, in 
nautical phrase, make better weather, 
no longer being kept so close to the 
wind as to have the sails shiver. 

The fact, that between $7,000 and 
$8,000 have been raised for these two 
objects, which have both been regard- 
ed to some extent, though incorrect- 
ly, as local, show that there can be 
no difficulty in raising all that may be 
necessary for current expenses to be 
incurred in any part of our State, and 
transmitting a handsome surplus to 
the Parent Society for the world- 
wide field. 

[t is undeniable jhat a State so es- 
sentially maritime as ours, with its 
vast extent of coast, its many sea- 
ports, its large amount ‘of tonnage 
owned and its 30,000 seatnen trav- 
ersing the near or remoter waters, 
ought to take good care at home for 
the benefit of sailors in our larger 
ports—and do something for the gen- 
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eral cause. The first named is evi- 
dently our first duty; and it would 
hardly be consistent for us to aid in 
providing Homes, Tracts, Bibles and 

Bethels, for seamen in Havre Hono- 

lulu, Valparaiso or Mobile, while our 
: own sons, or the sons of strangers, 
‘ visiting Bangor, Bath, or Portland, 
‘ should find no evidence of care for 
theirsouls. And the people of these, 
or other cities, respectively, are not 
to be held solely responsible for do- 
ing what Gad and humanity require 
for the wanderer who may touch at 
those ports. He may be from Swe- 
den, or Denmark, or Norway, or 
Poland, or Bremen, or Lisbon, or 
Paris—either in Maine or in Europe. 
The probabilities are altogether a- 
gainst his belonging to the port where 
his vessel is lying. On the people in 
that port, he has then no personal or 
local claims. Only in proportion to 
the number and the pecuniary means 
of the friends of God and man there, 
and to their opportunity of seeing, 
knowing and acting, is their obliga- 
tion to do what can be done for his 
soul. 

It is certainly desirable to have a 
share in the great work of usefulness 
to these floating millions in distant 
and foreign places; and yet we are 
not to regard any effort in any part of 
our own State as purely local, or to 
forget that the-sailor, who wanders 
into a port on the bay of Passama- 
quoddy, Penobscot, or Casco, needs 
to find a sailor’s friend, who shall be 
aided if need be, by willing hands and 
warm hearts in the remotest interior 
It is a mistake to suppose, that 
Christians away from the sea should 
not feel ; and hardly less erroneous to 
conclude that they do not feel, when 
properly informed, for the soul of the 
sailor. In many such communities, 
the monthly prayer meeting for sea- 
men, made impressive by the touch- 
ing appeals and narratives found in 
the Sailor’s Magazine, is a most 
pleasant and useful exercise ; and the 
hearts of God’s people are enlarged 
and their views expanded, by hearing, 
and feeling, and giving, for the bene- 
fit of the distant whose sorrows and 
sins and perils had before been al- 
most unknown. — 
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The total receipts into this treasury, 
the past year, have been $615; of 
which $246 were designated by the 
donors, for the Portland Bethel; $77 
for the Sailor’s Home ; $123 for the 
American society; $90 for operations 
in Portland; and about $90 for pur- 
poses unspecified, which sum was 
divided, by authority of the Commit- 
tee of Directors, between the cause 
in Portland, the only place in the 
State where any considerable ex- 
pense was known to be incurred, or 
contemplated, and the Parent Socie- 
ty at New York. Besides these 
sums, and the much larger one 
chiefly though not wholly given in 
Portland, the past year, to complete 
the Bethel, and the generous contri- 
butions of many denominations in 
many places for the Sailor’s Home, 
between $200 and $300 are known 
to have gone to New York direct; 
making nearly $400 sent there this 
year, being about double the amount 
sent out of the State the year before. 

With these facts before them, the 
Directors feel great confidence that 
no important and hopeful effort in 
our own State, either now begun, or 
yet to be commenced, will be crip- 
pled for want of a generous co-oper- 
ation of the friends of Christ through 
our bounds; and that a greatly in- 
creased stream of beneficence will 
flow abroad from our prosperity and 
ourlove. A prosperity whose source 
is divine; and a love whose chief 
Object is also divine; while it pities 
and would gladly save all for whom 
Christ died.— Chris. Mirror. 

Seg gt 
Isaac, the Esquimauz. 
An Esquimaux, named Kaineck, 


was a wild barbarous heathen.— | 


Once, he struck a boy so severely, 
that he lamed him for life ; another 
time, he made a long journey to 
murder some of his countrymen 
who had offended him: and when 
the missionaries came into his neigh- 
borhood to preach the Gospel, he 
burned down the hut they lived in. 
But God can change the lion into a 
lamb. He proved this in the case of 
Kaineck. When the Gospel was 
preached, he often heard it with deep 
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conviction, but he tried to drive the 
impression from his heart. At last, 
it was too strong for him. He 
obeyed the truth; he humbled him- 
self before God; he acknowledged 
his sins, and found peace and pardon 
through the blood of Jesus. From 
this time, he was quite an altered 
man, soft, gentle, teachable, and 
kind. He asked to be received into 
church; and with this request the 
missionary and the brethren gladly 
complied. Onentering the Church, 
he took the name of Isaac. 

It is sometimes the case, that 
heathens who at first promise fair, 
fall back again to their old customs. 
But it was far otherwise with Isaac, 
for he showed many proofs of being 
a true Christian. Above all things, 
he loved the Word of God, and the 
ordinancesof the Gospel. In Green- 
land, however, one does not go to 
the house of the Lord along smooth 
roads, or across beautiful meadows, 
or through green fields, as in this 
country, but the journey is always 
difficult, and sometimes dangerous. 
Isaac lived a good way off from the 
mission station, so that in the long 
winters, he had often to travel amidst 
snow and storms, in his sledge, 
drawn by a reindeer, over the ice- 
covered fields, or the frozen boscm 
of th sea. Sometimes the cold 
was almost unbearable, while he 
and his sledge were covered with a 
mantle of snow. We must also not 
forget, that many weeks in the midst 
of a Greenland winter, the sun does 
not show his face from behind the 
mountains, and that long deep night 
rests upon all nature. But Isaac 
was not hindered by all this from 
going to the house of the Lord. His 
love for the word of his Saviour 
was greater than his fears of the 
stormy weather. In summer he 
had a long way to travel by sea to 
chapel. The Greenlanders have 
curious little boats, in which they 
cross the bays and arms of the sea. 
They are small wooden frames, 
covered with the skins of seals, and 
as Closely shut up as a chest, having 
only a round hole in the upper part, 
into which the boatman creeps, as 
far as his middle, leaving his arms 
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free to use the paddles. In such a 
canoe Isaac had to make many dan- 
gerous voyages, of several hours 
long, to reach the house of God.— 
The waves sometimes raised him 
high upon their tops, and again 
would his frail vessel sink down, as 
if it would be buried in the deep.— 
But Isaac feared not; he continued 
his voyage through every danger 
and weariness, till it was ended.— 
He was going to worship God, and 
hear of Jesus. Many times great 
masses of ice drove against his little 
canoe, yea, whole islands of ice two 
hundred or three hundred feet high, 
amongst which he must make his 
way, while they threatened to crush 
him to pieces. At other times he 
had to pass through a frost-mist, 
which. towards the end of the sum- 
mer, rises from the sea, when it be- 
gins to freeze, so thick and sharp, 
that both the hands and eyes of 
those exposed to it lose their use 
and power. But all this could not 
keep Isaac from chapel, for he could 
say with David: “ How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord God of 
Hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth, for the courts of the Lord!” 

Three years after his conversion 
he was taken to his eternal home. 
We have received no account of his 
last hours; but who can doubt that 
“the end of that man was peace?” 
—Juv, Miss. Mag. 
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Eloquent Facts. 


Extract from an oration delivered 
at Concord, Mass., on the celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the events 

‘of April 19th 1775 by the Hon. 
Robert Rantoul, jr. Delivered also 
before the Mass. Legislature, and 
published by their order. This was 
the occasion of the shedding of the 
first blood of the American Revolu- 
tion. The battles of Concord and 
Lexington furnished the starting 
point in the History of American 
freedom, as well as sounded the key 
note to a tune which always makes 
despotism turn pale. 

“Our present population is nine 
times that of the day of the Concord 
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fight, and a continuance of the same 
ratio, for the same period, to the year 
nineteen hundred and _ twenty-five, 
will extend the blessings of this 
Union over more than two hundred 
millions of souls. Then the orator 
who shall stand upon this spot, will 
show that all these are not crowded, 
but that there is room for more.— 
There is no probability that this ag- 
gregate will be less than double the 
whole population of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
together with the French Republic. 

“ Our present wealth is more than 
forty times that of the colouies seven- 
ty-five years ago. The annual in- 
come of the nation is at least twenty- 
five times as great as it was then.— 
Our annual income was then about 
one-tenth part that of France ; now 
it is nearly equal to that of France, 
and is gaining very rapidly upon that 
of the British Empire. Of the great 
element of power over physieal na- 
ture, coal, our production is now 
greater than that of the world seventy- 
five years ago. Of iron, the chief 
instrument with which man subdues 
nature to his purposes, our product 
is greater than that of all the world 
seventy-five yearsago. Of gold, the 
other main sinew of war, and the 
negotiator of the exchanges of peace, 
we produce more than the rest of the 
world now does. Our cotton manu- 
factures exceed those of the whole 
world seventy-five years ago. Our 
tonnage exceeds that of the world 
seventy-five years since. [t will soon 
surpass that of the British Empire, 
and, in a few years,’much short of 
three-quarters of a century, it will 
far surpass that of the rest of the 
world. We have more printing- 
presses in operation, and more printed 
volumes in the hands of our people, 
than the whole world had on the day 
of the Concord fight. More news- 
papers are printed in the city of Bos- 
ton every day than the whole world 
then produced. Since that day, 
America has produced the steamboat, 
and adopted the locomotive, and 
there are more steam-engines em- 
ployed in Massachusetts than were 
then used in the world.” 
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Flogging in the Navy. 


§ first tried with lunatics, it was met 


The question of abolishing, the? with sneers and taunts from those 


practice of flogging in the navy will, 
we take for granted, be again agitat- 
ed, at the approaching session of 
Congress. Some of the ablest mem- 
bers of the last Congress declared 
themselves in favor of putting an end 
to this punishment, the effect of 
which is, to degrade the sailor, and 
to make the commander cruel and 
indifferent to suffering. There is no 
President to be made at the next ses- 
sion, and perhaps Congress may be 
persuaded te spare a few hours to the 
consideration of a topic which, tho’ 
it has no connection with party poli- 
tics, is of the highest importance in 
a moral point of view. 

We shall doubtless be told, as 
usual, that the officers of the navy 
are adverse to the abolition of corpo- 
real punishments. These men, it 
will be said, should understand the 
matter; they have made the admin- 
istration of military discipline the 
business of their lives, and they have 
found they cannot dispense with the 
cat-o’-nine tails. The opinions of 
professional men, however, are of 
little value in matters of this kind. 
They become attached to practices 
which are general in their profession, 
and naturally enough suppose them 
necessary, because their experience 
is confined to them alone. When 
the experiment of crossing the At- 
lantic in steamers was first made, the 
commanders of our sailing packets, 
were of opinion that steamers would 
never answer the purpose. How 
much they are mistaken, the splendid 
lines of steamers already built for the 
purpose, and now building, to accom- 
modate the increased demand for 
them, will show. When the “ sooth- 
ing aoe | it was called, was 


whose experience of the treatment 
of maniacs lay in the use of fet- 
ters, blows, and the strait jacket. 
Its efficacy is now universally admit- 
ted, and the system is generally 
adopted. We do not look to lawyers, 
as a profession, for law reform ona 
comprehensive scale; we obtain it 
only when the people rise and de- 
mand it. 
We have before us a history of the 
’ sradual diminution of the practice 
bof flogging in the English army.— 
One restriction after another was 
placed, by act of Parliament, on this 
brutal mode of punishment ; and all 
this was done in opposition to the 
opinions of military men, who had 
their whole life long been concerned 
in the administration of military dis- 
cipline. The goodsense of thecom- 
mupity prevailed over the prejudices 
of profession. 
| Up to the year 1807, no limit was 
set to the number of lashes which a 
commander in the English army had 
the power to order. In that year, a 
private of the 54th regiment was sen- 
2 tenced to receive fifteen hundred, an 
enormity of punishment which was 
5 brought to the notice of George III., 
who was pleased to express his opi- 
nion “that no sentence of corporeal 
punishment should exceed one thous- 
and lashes.” Theheroes of England 
continued, however, to be flogged 
most unmercifully, during the five 
ears which followed, and in 1812, it 
; was stated that the mean number of 
¢ lashes inflicted monthly, in aregiment 


2 then serving in India, was seventeen 


thousand. 'Three-fourths of the sol- 

diers in every regiment were flogged 

during the war with France, accord- 

ing to the ie 1 of a military offi- 
4 


. 
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cer. At length, in 1812, the subject 
was brought before Parliament. and 
the number of lashes reduced from 
one thousand to three hundred. 
This was, however, in opposition to 
the opinions of military men. They 
held that discipline could not be main- 
tained without the use of the lash. 
“For many years of my, life,” says 
Lord William Bentinck, “in con- 
junction with ninety-nine parts of the 
officers of the British army, I enter- 
tained the same sentiments. It is only 
from long reflection; from the effects 
of discussion; from the observation 
that since that time, though corpo- 
real punishments have diminished a 
hundred, perhaps a thousand fold, 
discipline has been improved, and the 
soldier treated like a rational being, 
and not like a mere brute, that my 
own prejudice and that of others have 
given way.” In 1842, Lord Stanley 
said in Parliament, that if the matter 
had been left to military men, the 
practice of flogging would not have 
been mitigated. It was public opin- 
ion, it was the judicious humanity of 
the country overpowering the opin- 
ions of the officers of the army, 
which effected the reform. 


It was afterwards found that three 
hundred lashes were too many. In 
1847, a soldier was sentenced by a 
court martial at Hounslow, to receive 
a hundred and fifty ; they were inflict- 
ed, his strength failed rapidly, and he 
died. The matter was brought be- 
fore Parliament, and the abolition of 
the practice of flogging was demand- 
ed. This change was resisted with 
the usual conservative arguments. 
It was called an attempt “to innovate 
upon the customs of the country, 
and to establish a corrupt popularity 
with the unthinking part of the com- 
munity, if not to sap the discipline of 
the army, and thereby to remove the 
last bar to democracy, and its conse- 
quences, anarchy and destruction.” 
The ministry were afraid to grant all 
that wasasked; they merely consent- 
ed that the number of stripes to 
which a soldier could be sentenced, 
should be reduced to fifty, and gave 
the general assurance that they de- 
sired ultimately to grant all that was 
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demanded. The discipline of the 
English army has not become worse 
in consequence of the limit put to 
the practice of flogging, nor have the 
foundations of social order been loos- 
ened, because the cat-o’-nine tails 
has not been flourished over the back 
of the English soldier as often as for- 
merly. The next wave of popular 
opinion in England will sweep away 
the rest of the nine hundred and fifty 
lashes. : 


We have dwelt the longer on this 
example, because it shows how little 
the opinion of an officer, naval or mil- 
itary, who has been accustomed to 
enforce discipline by the lash, is to 
be regarded in the settlement of this 
question. You might as well ask an 
arithmetician, who had not got be- 
yond the rule of three, what he 
thinks of the differential calculous. 
He who interrogates anotherabout the 
practical benefits of a method of 
which he has no experience, asks a 
fool’s question. We grant, that if 
an intelligent and sensible officer in 
the navy has fully tried both methods 
of enforcing discipline—with the lash 
and without it—his opinion of their 
comparative advantages, would be 
worthy of most attentive considera- 
tion. Without such a trial, these 
officers lie under the natural preju- 
dice in favor of the practices to which 
they have been accustomed, for many 
years, in the navy. Their judgment 
is not so much to be regarded as that 
of impartial and clear-headed men, 
who draw their conclusion from prin- 
ciples which experience has estab- 
lished in regard to the maintenance 
of order among other classes of men. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Wickedness comes to its height by 
degrees. He that dares say of a less 
sin, Is it not a little one? will ere 
long say of a greater, Tush, God re- 
gards it not! 


Tron, till it be thoroughly heated, 
is incapable of being wrought; so 
God sees fit to cast some men into 
the furnace of affliction, and then 
beats them on his anvil into what 
frame he pleases. 
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The Late Commodore Jones. 


The death of Commodore Jacob 
Jones occurred at Philadelphia on 
Saturday evening, August 3d, aged 
80. The Philadelphia Bulletin gives 
the following biographical sketch of 
this distinguished commander; 

He was the son of a respectable 
farmer of Delaware, and was born 
near Smyrna, in that state, in the 
year 1770. He had consequently 
reached the advanced age of eighty 
years. After obtaining a good edu- 
cation in Delaware, young Jones 
studied medicine, and, having attend- 
ed the course of medical lectures in 
the University of Pennsylvania, he 
returned to Dover to practise the 
profession. 

He was subsequently appointed by 
Governor Clayton, Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court for the county of Kent, 
but not liking this sedentary life, he 
entered the navy as a midshipman in 
the year 1799, when awar with France 
was expected. 


under Commodore Barry, and he was | 


actively engaged in various cruises 
from the date of his warrant up to the 
breaking out of the warwith Tripoli. 
He served under the gallant Bain- 
bridge in this war, on board the fri- 
gate Philadelphia, and shared in the 
disasters that befel that ship and her 
crew. Returning from his confine- 
ment of twenty months in that bar- 
barous country, he was soon promot- 
edtoa lieutenantcy. He was subse- 
quently engaged in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of the brig Argus, stationed in 
those waters. 

In 1811, Captain Jones was trans- 
ferred to the command of the sloop- 
of-war Wasp, mounting eighteen 
twenty-four pounds carronades, and 
was sent, in 1812, with dispatches to 
our ministers in England and France. 
Before he returned, war had been de- 
clared and he refitted his ship with 
all possible speed for a cruise. On 
the 13th of October, 1812, he sailed 
from Philadelphia, and during a 
heavy gale on the 18th, fell in with 
the British sloop-of-war Frolic, ac- 
ting as convoy to a fleet of six large 
merchant vessels. An engagement 
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ensued between the two sloops of 
war, which lasted forty-three minutes, 
and ended in the capture of the 
Frolic, after nearly all her crew were 
killed. The Frolic carried 16 thirty- 
two pound carronades, four twelve- 
pounders on the main deck, and two 
twelve-pound carronades. On the 
Frolic about 30 were killed and 40 or 
50 wounded. On the Wasp there 
were only 5 killed and 5 wounded.— 
Subsequently the Wasp and her 
prize were overhauled by the British 
seventy-four, Poictiers,and captured. 
‘hey were taken into Bermuda and 
; treated with great distinction. In a 
few weeks a cartel was prepared, and 
the officers and crew were conveyed 
to New York, and were received with 
‘ every demonstration of triumph and 
joy. Captain Jones afterwards com- 
manded the Macedonian, Decatur’s 
; prize, and rendered efficient service 
throughout the war. 
3 In 1815, Captain Jones, still in 
* command of the Macedonian, served 
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> gallantly in the squadron under De- 
; catur, engaged in the Algerine war. 
‘ Since then there have been few strik- 
‘ ing events in his life. From 1821 to 
; 1824 he commanded the Mediterran- 
‘ ean squadron, and from 1826 to 1829, 
‘ the Pacific squadron. Since then he 
> has had the command of the Balti- 
’ more station; subsequently he was 
’ port captain of the harbor of New 
’ York, and more recently he was gov- 
ernor of the Naval Asylum in Phila- 
delphia, an office which he filled un- 
til within a month or two of his death. 

The great age and infirmities of 
Commodore Jones had prepared the 
public mind for the announcement of 
his death, but it will be deeply la- 


s mented by, not merely the service 


which he illustrated, but by a very 
large circle of friends. His stroag 
mind and his fine social qualities had 
made him a universal favorite where 
he was known, and he is mourned not 
only as one of the most gallant rem- 
nants of the war of 1812, but as a 
fine, noble-hearted gentleman. Com- 
modore Jones stood third on the list 
of Commodores in the Navy, being 
ranked only by Commodores Barron 
and Stewart. His funeral will prob- 
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ably take place take place to-morrow, 
but the arrangement depends some- 
what on the arrival of his son, who 
is now at Cape May. 


Marine Sutelliqrare. 


NOTICES TO MARINERS. 


Floating Light at the Gunfleet 
Sand.—Trinity House, London, 
24th July, 1850.—Notice is hereby 
given, that in compliance with the 
request of numerous owners and 
masters of vessels, and other persons 
interested inthe navigation of the 
East Swin, this Corporation has 
caused a Floating Light Vessel to 
be moored off the Gunfleet Sand, on 
the Northern side of the Channel, 
called the East Swin. 

This vessel is placed in nine fath- 
oms at low water, (Spring tides) with 
the following marks and compass bear- 
ings, viz. Dover Court Church, just 
open of the low point of the Naze 
Light, N.4 E.; Walton Mill, just 
open to the right of the pier head, N. 
by W.; Clacton Mills, just open to 
the Northward of a clump of trees, 
N. W. 4 W.; N. E. Gunfleet Buoy, 
well open to the right of the Middle 
Gunfleet Buoy, N. E. by E.; Gun- 
fleet Spit Buoy, N. by W. 1-2 W.; 
Gunfleet Beacon, W. N. W.; sunk 
Light Vessel, E. distant 3 8-10tb 
miles. Mariners are to observe that 
on board this vessel, two bright 
lights, both of which will revolve, 
will be exhibited—that at the fore- 
mast will burn at an elevation of 
thirty-eight feet, and that at the miz- 
zen mast at an elevation of twenty 
feet, above the level of the sea. 
These lights will be first exhibited on 
the evening of Thursday, the first of 
August, 1850, and thenceforth con- 
tinued every night from sun-set to 
sun-rise. by order, 

J. Hersert, Secretary. 


Light at G@enoa.—Official notice is 
given that from August 1, 1850, the 
ght with reflectors, which had been 
established on the centre of the Cof- 
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fer, swamped at the extremity of the 
New Mole of the port of Genoa, will 
a0 longer be lighted; and that from 
the same date the lights which are 
at present exhibited in the small 
Lantern (Lanternicio) of the Mole 
itself, will be placed instead, and 
lighted every night, in the Little 
Tower provisionally erected at the 
extremity of the prolongation of that 
Mole. The said Little Tower is at 
the distance of 65 metres from Old 
Small Lantern (Lanternicio:) the fo- 
cal plane of the light therein contain- 
ed is at the height of 124 metres 
above the level of the sea, and the 
light thereof will be visible at the 
distance of three sea miles, 


DISASTERS. 


Schr. D. D. Mallory, Ashby, of 
Mystic, from Noank, Conn. March 
19th, for California was lost in the 
Straits of Magellan, May 21st. She 
was upset in a squall. 

British Brig Two Friends, at San 
Francisco, from New Zealand re- 
ports: Ship Hercules, of New Bed- 
ford, 30, mos. out, with 500 bbls. oil 
on board, became a total wreck on the 
reef; also, British whale ship Favor- 
ate, of London, 12 mos. out, with 150 
bbls. oil; French schr. Clara, and 
brig Sabine, of San Francisco. 

Schr. Daniel Baker, of Newport, 
from Wareham, coming through 
Hurl Gate, struck on Middle Channel 
Reef and sunk. 

Br. ship Warnsworth, Dunlap, 
from Greenock for Quebec, reached 
Sidney, C. B. 26th July, in a dis- 
masted condition, having experienced 
heavy weather off St. Paul’s. Two 
men were carried overboard and 
drowned. 

Brig Nathan _C. Ely, from Cha- 
gres for New York, July 2d, night 
4th, struck on a reef 100 miles from 
main land and 300 miles this side of 
Chagres, morning 10th, the captain, 
first mate, two passengers, and one of 
the crew took the ship’s boat, and the 
second mate and four of the crew 
took the boat which was constructed 
while lying on the reef, and with 
small supplies left for Chagres, 310 
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miles. The captain reached Chagres 
night 15th, after being six days and 
five nights out and suffering greatly. 
The second mate not heard from. 


Barque Chalcedony, Dean, from 
Boston Jan. 1st for California, is re- 
ported to have gone ashore at Talca- 
huano, and become a total wreck. 


Schr. Mary & Helen, Miles, of 
Cherrystone, at this port from St- 
Thomas, July 24th, fell in with the 
wreck of the brig Robert Ramsey, of 
Brookville, Me. Douglass, from Bos- 
ton July Sth, for St. Domingo, with 
a cargo of flour, &c. and took off the 
capt, and crew and brought them to 
this city. Capt. D. states that on 
the 14th ult. lat. 29. lon. 70. was 
blown down ina severe hurricane; 
they had been 10 days without water 
or food, with the exception ofa little 
raw flour, two of the crew are very ill, 
but are ina fair way for recovery, the 
rest are doing well. The brig was a 
perfect wreck, having both masts 
gone, and full of water, and when 
Capt. M. boarded her, the sea was 
surging over her amidships about 
three feet. 


Schr. Gassabeas. Foster, of Cher- 
ryfield, Me. hence for Jacksonville, 
11th July, was dismasted and went 
ashore on Prout’s Island, 20 miles 
North of Cape Charles, 18th, in the 
late severe gale. The crew, after re- 
maining on the wreck six days, were 
rescued by schr. George Franklin, 
and taken to Cape May. 


Schr. Boston, from an Eastern port, 
with ice, went ashore on Watch- 
brig bar, in the gale of 16th July, and 
became a total loss with her cargo; 
crew saved. 


Schr. Justice, of Dighton, from 
Bay River, N. C. for Newport, went 
ashore on Bryan’s Shoals, 28th and 
30th ult. bilged, and was expected to 
be a total loss. 


Brig Kate Boyd,hence for Port- 
au-Prince, June 29th, encountered a 
violent hurricane from E. N. BE. 14th 
July, having lasted 16 hours, during 
which she was dismasted, and leaked 
so that she had to be abandoned on 
the 24th, within 55 miles from Abaco. 
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Br. barque Robert Henderson 
Toohig, from San Francisco for 
Sydney, went to sea 11th July, and 
was left by the pilot wide off shore at 
sundown, but during the night drove 
ashore about three miles South of 
the heads, and will probably be a 
total loss. 


Schr. Savannah, Barlow, bound to 
Newport, R. I. during the height of 
the gale, struck onthe bar off Barn 
Island, was finally forced over the 
bar and began to float down with the 
current. Being water-logged and 
sinking, the crew left her and took 
to the boat. 


The Psyche, of Dartmouth, from 
Miramichi to St. John’s N. F. struck 
on the rocks near St. Peter’s 6th 
July, and became a total wreck. 


Schr. Hercules, Gates, of and for 
Wilmot, N. S. from Boston, was 
totally lost on the Murr Ledges, 
night 29th in a thick fog and blow. 
The vessel went to pieces, and the 
crew got on shore on pieces of the 
wreck, after drifting about nearly all 
next day. 


Schr. Betsey, of Pittston, Me. Sey 
burn, from Boston for St. Thomas 
and Porto Rico was dismasted ina 
hurricane, 11th of July, near Sambre- 
ro, Anegada passage. Captain and 
lady, a passenger and crew, were taken 
off by a French barque, and carried 
to Cape Haytien. 

Ship. Alice Bentley, Steel, from 
Liverpool, of and for St. John, N. B. 
struck on the Murr Ledges, near 
Grand Manan, evening July 29th, and 
sustained so much damage that she 
sunk almost immediately. 


Br. Brig Blucher, from Patagonia, 
for this port, cargo guano, sunk 21st 
July, 12 miles from Guadalope. 


The Br. Schrs. Jane and Phebe, 
went ashore at Barbadoes July 10th, 
vessels total loss. An American brig 
with a cargo of stores, went ashore 
at the same time, the vessel and car- 
go also a total loss, 


Schr. Providence, from Baltimore, 
for a Northern port, was lost in 


Watchaping Bar. 
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Whaling barque Ta Se en Porter, 
Ellis, of New-Bedford, was abandon- 
ed April 1st, supposed in Indian 
Ocean. 

Brig Hope, Jones, from Baltimore, 
14th, for St. Johns, N. F. has been 
wrecked on Sable Island. 

Br. Barque Gift, of Sunderland, 
from Montreal for England, was té- 
tally lost 16th July, near Portland 
Creek, W. Coast of Newfoundland. 

New Br. brig Rose, from P. E, Is- 
land for England, with deals, was 
wrecked at Greene Island, previous 
to lst August. 

Brig Cordelia, Long, pee in 
Columbia River, was left by the 
tide, and falling over, bilged. Vessel 
a total loss, 

Schr. James Norcum jr. Lawrence, 
from Wilmington, N. C. for Rich- 
mond, at Norfolk 26th ult. reports; 
22d, Cape Look Out N. E. distant 
30 miles, fell in with the schooner 
Orazaba, of Mount Desert, water- 
logged, spars staading, with sails 
furled, except the jib, which was set, 
galley and boat gone, colors at half 
mast, union down—sailed around 
her twice to see if any one was on 
board—but the wind blowing fresh 

with a high sea, did net board her. 

' The Br. brig Carteretta, Matter- 
face, of Liverpool, from St. John’s 
N. F. cargo fish, went ashore July 
10th,in the hardor of Barbadoes— 
vessel a total loss. 


Schr. Director, Dennen, of and 
for Rockport, froin the Bay of Fun- 
dy, was run down 12th ult. and sunk 
by the schr. Two Brothers, of Oring- 
ton, which picked up the crew and 
carried them to Portland. 

Barque Jane King, from Cuba to 
Quebec, was totally lost at the Bur- 
geo Islands, N. F. 2ist August. 

_ Ship Adonis, Prince, of and from 
Portland, for Biq Island, River St. 
Lawrence, was wrecked on Sable Is- 
and, no date vessel a total loss. 


MISSNG VESSEL. 


Schr. Olive, Goldsmith, hence July 
10th, for Wilmington, N. C. has not 
since been heard of. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 
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DEATHS IN THE PACIFIC, 
At Honolulu, April 15th, 1850, 

Charles Bent, of Boston, Mass., April 

27th, George Foster, belonging to 


ship Argonant, native of Wareham, 
Mss. 


LOST AT SEA. 


From Bark Clio, May 8, two Sea- 
men. 
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San Francisco. 
AN IMPORTANT PORT FOR A 


SEAMEN’S CHAPLAINCY. 


No ofsail vessels in the harbor, 623 
May 31, 1850, 
<- Steamers, an 
* Sail vessel at Sacramen- 
to city, Stockton and 140 
other places, up the 
rivers, 
* Steamers, 8 
Total, 783 
Suppose them to average 
. fifteen men each : ‘ ¢ — 


Of this number 120 
vessels, 


Aggregate tonnage of all 
~ ‘the vessels, ar 


Arrivals from Mar. 38, to June 30, 1850 


were foreign 


» 
ag a 
Soe Mor nS 
RAQ ARH” y 
American 72 115 97 10 74 368 
Foreign 26 32 54 a KY 4 
Grand Total 505 


Duties paid on Foreign goods 

in the port of San Fran- 

cisco, from Nov. 12, 

1849, to May 31, 1850. 
$755, 974, 72. 
So long as the gold continues, and 
thus far it seems to be exhaustless— 
the swift winged ships wil! carry thi- 
ther a multitude of souls which will 
perish unless they gain that which 
gold cannot buy. Shall Christian 
beneficence place it within their 

reach? 


———+-9+——___ 


Sore laborers have hard hands, and 
old sinners have brawny consciences, 


Cabin Bays Locker, 


Only One Step at a Time. 

The following excellent advice 
and encouragement is from the 
** Well-Spring.” After reading it, 
we hope no one will suffer them- 
selves to become discouraged at 
what they find to do: 

“ Horace is a round-faced, white- 
headed little boy, three years of age. 
One morning, as we came from our 
chamber, we overheard his mother 
say, ‘ Here, Horace, my dear, carry 
this book into your father’s study- 
and lay it on the table.’ 

“The little fellow took the book, 
went to the foot of the stairs, and 
there he stopped. We wish our 
little readers could have seen him, 
as he stood gazing up that long 
flight, from the bottom to the top.— 
Such a look of discouragement 
surely never before came over the 
countenance of the little boy. He 
seemed to say, by his appearance, 
‘ How canI go up these long steps ?” 
_ “The watchful eye of his mother 
immediately saw his trouble, and 
with a sweet, encouraging voice, 
she said, ‘ Oh, my son, it is only one 
step at a time. 

“And so the little boy found it. 
When he looked at the long, steep 
journey, and thought of it all to- 
gether, it seemed a task too great 
for his tiny feet; but when he 
thought of it ‘only one step at a 
time,’ it seemed an easy matter. 

“And how many a ‘hill of diffi- 
culty’ would disappear, if we would 
think of it as ‘only one step at a 
time.’ The long lesson, the hard sum 
in arithmetic, the errand a mile off, 
the big pile of wood to be carried 
into the house, the bed of strawber- 
ries to be weeded, all appear easy to 
accomplish, when we remember it 
is only one word, one figure, one 
step, one stick, one weed, at a time. 

“ Whenever, then, little reader, 


you feel discouraged at some task 
your mother has assigned you, think 
of this mother’s remark to her 
white-headed boy, ‘only one step at 
a time. You must surely be a 
faint-hearted little fellow if one 
step frightens and discourages you. 
Well, if you can take one step, you 
can take the next, for that is only 
one step and then another, and so 
on to the top. ‘Try it, and not be 
chicken-hearted.” 

pe 
The First Letter in the Drunk- 

ard’s Alphabet. 

“ When I was twelve years old, 

I told father he lied, for which I 
merited a severe flogging, and I got 
my deserts with interest. I have 
asked myself a thousand times, 
how I came to say such a thing to 
our good old father, and my con- 
science has always given me a 
ready answer, I was drunk—drunk 
with fermented drink,—drunk with 
cider! Neighbor Faulkner’s cider 
mill had been at work several days, 
and I drank till I lost all respect for 
myself, and for every body else. I 
have often thought of Father’s 
words when he tsok me alone next 
day. “Cider,” said he, “is the first 
letter in the drunkard’s alphabet, 
and raw rum is the last ; and if you 
go on as you've begun, you'll soon 
learn from A to Z, and with the as- 
sistance of your school-master the 
devil, you'll soon be able to spell 
out Destrucrion.—Stage Coach. 

eS See Oe 

The Art cf Learning. 
“The chief art of learning,” says 
Locke, ‘is to attempt but little at a 
time. The widest excursions of the 
mind are made by short flights fre- 
quently repeated ; the most lofty fa- 
brics ef science are formed by the 
continued accumulations of single 
single propositions.” 
5 


Duelry. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Alone on the Sea. 


By T. H. Newron. 


woes 


Alone on the sea, alone on the sea— 

We’re a brave and gallant company: 

We can toil and toil, but scorn to fear, 

We are born with nerve for our dangers here. 


Alone on the sea, alone on the sea— 

Tis protection from evil company : 

Our tongues hate oaths, and our lips the bowl } 
Why should the seamen make wreck of his soul ? 


Alone on the sea, alone on the sea— 
We’re brethren all in unity: 

Kind words we speak, and true ones tell— 
As true as a hearty and last farewell. . 


Alone on the sea, alone on the sea— 
Not a moment but greets us cheerily ; 
Let Oceans frown or tempests nod— 
All's well to us, for we trast in God. 


Alone on the sea, alone on the sea— 

Still we never seem lonely to be: 

For the Spirit of God follows on o’er the deep, 
And with us doth constant society keep. 


——+oe— 


The Sailor's Grave: 


Our bark was out—far, far, from land, 
When the fairest of our gallant band 
Grew sadly pale, and waned away 

ike the twilight of an atitumn day: 
We watched him through long hours of pain, 
But our cares were lost, our hopes were vain. 
Death struck ; he gave no coward alarm; 
For he smiled as he died in a mesmate’s arm, 


He had no costly winding sheet, 

But we placed a round shot to his feet: 

And he slept in his hammock as safe and sound 
As « King in his lawn shroud marble bound. 
We proudly decked his funeral vest 

With the stars and stripes, about his breast ; 
We gave him that as the badge of the brave, 
And then he was fit for his sailor’s grave, 


Our voices broke—our hearts turned weak— 
Hot tears were seen on the brownest cheek 
As welowered him down the ship's dark side, 
A plunge—a splash—and our task was o’ery 
The billows rolled as thev rolled before: 

But many a rude prayer hallowed the wave 
That closed above the sailor’s grave. 
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St. Louis Pres. , 


The Mother: 


“ Itmay be autumn, yea, winter with the wo- 
man; but with the mother, as a mother) it is 
always spring. ”’ 


“T saw an aged woman bow 
To weariness and care ; 

Time wrote in sorrow on her brow, 
And mid her frosted hair. 


Hope from her breast had torn away 
Its rooting, scathed and dry; 

And on the pleasures of the gay 
She turned a joyless eyes 


What was it, that like sunbeam clear, 
O’er her wan features run, 

As, pressing toward her deafened eaf, 
I named her absent son ? 


What was it? Ask a mother’s breast, 
Through which a fountain flows, ; 
Perennial fathomless, and blest, 
By winter never froze. 


What was it? Ask the King of kings, 
Who hath decreed above, 

That change should mark all other things 
Except a mother’s love. L. H. 8. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine, 
The Sailor’s Appeal. 


Ho! dwellers on the stable land, 
Of danger what know ye, 

Like us, who brave the thundering blast, 
Upon the boisterous sea ? 

The green trees shadé you from the sun, 
You see the harvest grow, 

And breathe the fragrance of the gale) 
Where the first roses blow. 


You slumber long on beds of down, 
In curtained chambers warm, 

Lulled only to a deeper dream 
By the descending storm 

While high amid the slippery shtoud 
We find our midnight path, 

Where’er the strongest mast is bowed 
Before the tempest’s wrath, 


There is deadly peril in dur path, 
Beyond the wrecking blast, 

A peril that may reath the soul 
When life’s short Voyage is past; 

Send us your Bibles when we go 
To dare the whelming wave, 

Your men of prayer to teach us how 
To meet a watery grave. L.H. 8. 


Dem York, Ortuber, 1850, 


Sailor Missionary. 
GoTTENsBuURG, June 20th, 1850. 
Rev. and much beloved Sir: 


performance and profession of their 
religion, whatever it’ may be. 
Much therefore depends upon the 
disposition of the king, after the 


I have within the space of a $ judicial courts have done their sup- 


month received two letters from 
your hand; one of the 29th of 
March, and one of the 20th of April. 
The reason why I have not answer- 
ed you before, is that I have been 
to Stockholm for the purpose of 
giving in my complaints to the 
highest courts of justice in Sweden, 
where the king himself is the judge, 
for having been sentenced to ban- 
ishment from the kingdom, for 
having conféssed the truth. This 
of course has given me a great 
deal to do, and has held me at 
Stockholm about three weeks, be- 
side the time required going and 
coming, owing to our very slow 
conveniences for travelling. After 
all I could get no answer how soon 
the case will be decided there. But 
I hope the Lord will turn the heart 
of the king in my favor, and repeal 
the sentence so unbecomingly dealt; 
and especially in this enlightened 
age. I had also an opportunity of 
conversing personally with the king, 
who was very mild and pleasant to 
converse with; but told me he had 
no power to give me liberty, or even 
to repeal the sentence; but that if 
the court in which the case now is 
should not repeal the sentence, he 
promised that I should be aliowed 
to come to him with a petition, and 
he would see what to do with me. 
The law allows the king to give 
pardon to those that have been sen- 
tenced to banishment, and also 
gives him power to protect every 
one of his subjects in the peaceful 


posed duty, which probably, even 
this, the highest will confirm the 
sentence already given. We will 
see whether the king will do ae- 
cording to that power which the 
law gives him. May the Lord, in 
whose hand is the heart of kings, 
turn it to his own glory, and the 
furtherance of his own cause. 

I have lately received letters 
from the Baptists in England; they 
are about to send in petitions to the 
King of Sweden and Norway, to 
beg him to give religious liberty to 
his subjects. I hope that through 
the mercy of God, and the prayers 
of the people of God, these efforts 
will not be in vain. Beside a great 
religious movement is going on in 
the country; beside ours. Several 
hundred pious people in the north- 
ern parts of Sweden have entirely 
separated from the state church, 
and organized themselves into se- 
parate congregations, chosing pas+ 
tors from their own brethren. If 
these do not get liberty, they are 
resolved to leave the country for 
America next spring. 

These must of course have some 
weight on the king’s mind, as he 
has no more subjects than he well 
needs, and these are the very best 
of his subjects. 

But the Lord is the leader of all 
these affairs. Glory be to his name ! 
I feel in this respect ve easy and 
tranquil in my mind. He that puts 
his trust in the Lord shall never be 
confounded. The Lord is the ruler, 
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and with his government his people 
are satisfied. They know that in- 
finite wisdom, power and mercy, 
will do all things right, and cause 
that everything shall work for good 
to them that love him. Yea, the 
,very wrath of man shall praise 
him. Standing on the eternal rock 
of ages we cannot be moved. With- 
in the salvation of our God, through 
the atoning blood of Christ we are 
saved. Let storms howl and billows 
roll, the ship will be brought safe 
into the harbor of eternal rest, as 
sure as Christ is the captain of 
salvation, who has purchased us 
unto God by his blood. No one 
shall be able to pluck us out of his 
hands. To him be therefore glory, 
for ever and ever, Amen. 

Probably I shall have time to 
write you once before the vessel 
goes. God reward and bless you 
for your fatherly advice and Chris- 
tian encouragement that your epis- 
tles contain. They are always 
hailed by me with joy. Be not 
weary in giving me a few lines as 
often as possible. My dear wife. 
and all Christian brethren send 
their warmest Christian love and 
regard, 

Your most affectionate and 
unworthy brother in Christ, 
F. O. NEuison. 


@ 
Revival on board a California 
Vessel; 

A friend has favored us with the 
reading of private letters addressed to 
him from California, communicating 
pleasing intelligence. The labors o { 

ev. Mr. Capen and others, were 
blessed during the voyage thither to 
the conversion of three of the crew 
of the bark Pico. Soon after the 
embarkation of the vessel, a Bible 
class was established which at first 
was well attended. ‘This appears to 
have been the earliest means of grace 
employed, and was followed by 
preaching on the Sabbath and du- 
ring the week, and also by prayer 
meetings. The result besides the 
conversionsnamed was much general 
seriousness, and a sensible check on 
the profanity and wickedness, which 
before this, had been very prevalent. 
—Reflector. 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. j 

The ‘‘Mountain Miller,” &c. 

at Sea. 

Within a few days I have met 
with several Seamen who professed 
to have renounced their sins and be- 
come new men in Christ Jesus. In 
looking over my memoranda of Sea- 
men, I observe that a Sailor called 
last month at my study for books, be- 
longing to a Whale Ship, who hoped 
that he had been led to serious re- 
flection by reading the “ Seaman’s 
Companion.” 

Quite recently I have become ac- 
quainted with an English Sailor, son 
of a Methodist Minister, who gives 
most decided proofs of conversion ; 
many a long year has he been a 
leader in profanity and wickedness. 
On my enquiring what books he had 
been reading, he remarked, that when 
he first begun to think upon religious 
subjects, he was without a Bible or 
any good books; but among his ship- 
mates he found some tracts, and 
among them the “ Mountain Miller.” 
This tract seemed to impart wonder- 
ful light to his mind. I could not 
but wonder, in view, of the mysterious 
manner in which God brings some of 
his people to a knowledge of the 
truth. Is it not somewhat surpri- 
sing that the single narrative of the 
life of a pious Miller, living on the 
Green Mountains, in Massachusetts, 
should be the means of guiding a 
wicked and blaspheming Sailor, in 
the Pacific to a knowledge of the 
truth as itis in Jesus? Truly we 
may say with Cowper, 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 


He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the sterm.” 


Yours, truly, S. C. D. 3 
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Enemies Worse than Tigers, 

Evil thoughts are worse enemies 
than lions and tigers; for we can 
keep out of the way of the wild 


‘beasts, but bad thoughts win their 


way everywhere. The cup that is 
full will hold no more; keep your 
head and heart full of good thoughts, 
that bad thoughts may find no room 
to enter, : 


1850.] 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
The Fruits of Faith; 
OR, THE CONVERTED SAILOR’S FIRST 
WORKS. 

Av account of the conversion of 
this Sailor, at the Sailor’s Home in 
New York, was given in a former 
number of the Magazine, under the 
head “ Incidents at the Home.” 

EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY. 

“One evening I attended a meet- 
ing in Oliver Street Church. The 
text 1 well remember, it was, * This 
is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.’ 
What a consolation is this to a re- 
newed mind! I thought the Minis- 
ter had heard of my conversion, and 
took this text expressly to confirm 
my hope in the Divine Redeemer. 
He knew my circumstances, but how 
came he to find them out, | could not 
tell. He knew my feelings as well as 
myself; every word he said was ap- 
plicable to me. I never saw him before 
to my knowledge. I could not ac- 
count for his knowledge of me then; 
but since, [understand it. I felt that 
I had something to do myself. What 
was it? how was I to act?) Why, 
to tell all around what God bad done 
for my soul. I got some tracts, and 
went from one ship to another ex- 
horting the Sailors, and giving them 
tracts, after stating briefly my case 
to them; some took them much 
affected, some knew me, and wonder- 
ed that I who had been sucha pro- 
fane person before, should now ex- 
hort them. 

I recollect going on board of a 
sloop to distribute some tracts. The 
person I offered them to, told me to 
go to —, that he wanted none of my 
tracts. My heart was filled with 
anguish at his unkind expression. I 
distributed most all the tracts among 
Sailors. An aged lady who contri- 
buted largely to the Bethel heard of 
me, and sent for me. I began to 
surmise what she wanted of me, be- 
cause a Certain young man wished 
I would go with him and tell my ex- 
perience and join the Church, I 
thought she wanted me to do the 
same. However after some conver- 
sation with her I found that she like 
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all other good Christians only wished 
to speak to me concerning the King- 
dom of God. Well I thought for 
my own safety that it was necessary 
for me to join some Church, to unite 
with those who would seek my spiri- 
tual welfare, counsel and advise and 
watch over me. 

The next Friday 1 came before 
the Church, related to them my 
simple but singular experience. I 
was almost overcome with fears. 
They seemed to sympathize with 
me, and I could see many faces 
suffused in tears. At this time I 
was shipped in one of the Havre 
Packets which was to sail in a few 
days. They very wisely thought it 
best for me to perform my intended 
voyage, and if the impression lasted 
I should be admitted. [ was not in 
the least discouraged, for my trust 
was in that God whose tender mercy 
isover all his works. I went on board 
the ship, not however till I supplied 
myself with plenty of tracts, testa- 
ments, and other Religious Books to 
distribute among the sailors and also 
to read myself; for now I felt an in- 
terest in reading the Bible and other 
good books. 

The first night out I told the Star- 
board watch that if they had no ob- 
jection I would read a chapter to 
them, and pray, before we turned in, 
(the Larboard watch were on deck on 
duty.) I did so, they all knelt down 
before their chests, and we had a 
few moments in prayer. Some of 
these were witnesses of my convic- 
tion in the Sailor’s Home. I felt 
glad of having such a chance to do 
good. But I soon found it other- 
wise, good officers make good men, 
and vice versa. Our 2d Mate was 
an Englishman; very abrupt in his 
manner, overbearing in disposition, 
and peevish in every thing. His 
every word was an oath, he cursed 
me and all hands: called us all, the 
Psalm-singing vagabonds. He quar- 
relled with all hands; every one was 


‘in dread of him. He gave me no 


peace, kept me sweeping and scrub- 
bing paintwork in rainy weather, and 
not me only but all hands in the 
afternoon. He hated me because I 
reproved him once for swearing. I 
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did not fear him. He called me the 
Ship's Preacher. My feelings were 
put to the ¢est that voyage. Itwasa 
great trial to me, yet I only pitied 
him. I often prayed for him, and 
wished he could see his state iu the 
sight of God as I saw mine. 

We had a very short passage out, 
only 22 days; 15 days to the chops 
of the English Channel. We ar- 
rived in Havre, hauled into the dock, 
unbent the sails and commenced dis- 
charging cargo. We boarded ashore, 
as it is customary in that place, be- 
cause no light, nor fire, is allowed on 
board the ships for fear of accidents. 
After my day’s work was over, I used 
to go to a Seamen’s Reading Room, 
that is supported in this place by the 
American Seamen's Friend Society. 
A German who was hopefully con- 
verted at: Boston took care of the 
room. He was a Sextonin the Sea- 
men’s Church in Havre. We spent 
our evenings together reading and 
praying, till about eleven o'clock; 
then | went aboard. Qn Sunday I 
used to go the Sailor's Church, as I 
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and came to Quebec, where they _ 
both died of the ship fever, leaving 
him an orphan between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age. From Que- 
bec he went to New York in pursuit 
of an only brother, a silver-smith, 
who’ some years previous had come 
to the United States. His passage 
to New York was paid by the gentle- 
man appointed to administer on his 
father's effects. Not finding his bro- 
ther at New York, he proceeded to 
Philadelphia, where, as in New York, 
his condition of orphanage, together 
with his engaging manners and un- 
usual intelligence, made him friends 
who helped him on his way to this 
city. Early in the morning after his 
arrival, while strolling the wharves, 
his money nearly expended, disap- 
pointed in not finding his brother, 
and full of fearful forebodings of the 
future, he became the victim of an 
unprivcipled countrymanof his, who 
meeting him on the wharf, and pre- 
tending sympathy, prevailed with 
him to drink from a bottle he had in 
his pocket, with the assurance that it 


knew of no other Church in which } would cheer his spirits and do him 


the services were performed in En- 
glish. 
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An Incident. 


BY SEAMEN’S MISSSIONARY AT 
BOSTON. 
“July 19. This morning found a 
boy asleep on the wharf, without any 
shelter from the burning sun, evi- 


dently intoxicated. His hat, coat } 


and vest were gone, and at his side 
lay a beautiful copy of the Bible, 


richly bound, and on the fly-leaf the } 


following endorsement, ‘ Presented to 
A w W—n, by one who ad- 
mires his honesty and wishes him 
much happiness in the perusal of 
God’s holy word, and a safe return to 
his native land.’ Signed C. W., 
Phila. July 13, 1848. On a slip of 
paper within the Bible was the ad- 
dress of a well known Congregational 
clergyman of Brooklyn, New York. 
I had him removed to my house, and 
when recovered he gave the follow- 
ing account of himself. He left 
Belfast, Ireland, with his parents, 
(members of a Protestant church,) 


good. The effect of what he drank 
was almost instantaneous. Horror 
seized upon his mind, (he had never 
before tasted intoxicating liquor,) and 
the prospect of disgrace and ruin 
overwhelmed him. His last recol- 
lection was of a feeling of desperate 
energy driving him to madness, and 
he hastened to throw himself into 
the dock, and thus end his sorrows. 
Some one providentially interposed 
to prevent the sad catastrophe. When 
he came to himself he was lying on a 
bed in my house. 

“ The rest of his story is soon told, 
he remained a week with us before 
he perfectly recovered from the 
effect of the cruel imposition prac- 
tised upon him, in which he wen the 
hearts of the entire family. I then 
fitted him out with a suit of clothes, 
hat and shoes, paid his passage to 
New York to his friends, under whose 
direction he would embark for Ire- 
land, and saw him depart in the cars.” 


Trust in God. 
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Swen nw 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


The Sick Sailor. 


“Tishard to smile when one would weep ; 

To speak when one would silent be ; 

To wake when one would wish to sleep, 
And wake to agony.” 


Not a well hour had he seen from 
the day he saw the sun set behind 
his native hills till the ship dropped 
her anchor in one*of the harbors of 
the West Indies. His iron constitu- 
tion, and a will to match, had kept 
him at the post of duty during the 
voyage; but now the power of dis- 
ease, aggravated by a burning atmos- 
phere, compelled him to take his 
comfortless berth in the cheerless 
forecastle. His stipmates were kind, 
but what could they do? They 
could pray for him, but could not 
breathe for him in such an oven.— 
They could feel for him, but could 
not take the pain from his aching 
head and limbs. They could carry 
him to the Hospital, but could not 
make that, either to his mind or their 
own, scareely more attractive than 
the grave. 

Idly the ship rolled with the rising 
and falling tides; the sun rose and 
sat with intenser heat; the land 
breezes died in the orange groves, 
and those from the sea were lost 
coming into the harbor; even the 
sea-birds lazily lined the shore rather 
than sweep the surface of the glassy 
waters. The men employed in load- 
ing and unloading the ships worked 
as if they were planing the boards 
for their own coffins, or weaving their 
own shrouds. Every thing paused, 
as if waiting for the procession head- 
ed by death on his pale hovse. 

In the mean time no smile lighted 
up that forecastle. No relief was 
there, and it was quite evident the 
sufferer must die, or gain relief from 
some other quarter. So after sun-set 
his shipmates carefully lowered 
him into the boat and pulled for the 
hospital. It was an old building, 
whose boards had never been defaced 
by plane or paint, and had been used 
for the storage of coffee, and lumber, 
and rats. In one corner, and the 
best, for the darkness kept out the 
flies, and the loosened boards let in the 
air, they stowed away their shipmate, 
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and left him to the care of strangers. 
The tears stole down more then one 
cheek as they pulled back to the ship. 
It was hard for them, either to smle 
or speak now! and harder for him 
during that and many successive 
nights— 

To wake when he would wish to sleep, 

And wake to agony. 

His condition was not improved ex- 
cept by a better atmosphere, The 
physician was either ignorant of his 
duty, or negligent in its performance. 
Nursing, it never came near him, and 
the few comforts left him by his 
shipmates mysteriously disappeared. 
The American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety had then no chaplain there to 
cool his brow, and comfort his mind, 
and commend him to the care of the 
great physician. No marvel that he 
felt alone, and that his thoughts turn- 
ed on home and friends. Oh what 
would he not now give for one draught 
of water from the old well! For one 
look from his good mother! For 
one word from his kind sister! How 
often did he drowse and dream that 
he was there! pulling up that bucket 
and drinking his fill! Exchanging 
looks, and words, and kind acts, and 
thinking his earthly happiness com- 
plete! And how bitter his disap- 
peintment, on waking, to find his 
mouth parched and his tongue stiff 
as before! To see the same dingy 
boards, and hear the incessant moan- 
ings of the sick and the dying ! 

Long was the conflict, not between 
his disease and appropriate medicine 
with skillful nursing, but between 
disease and a vigorous constitution. 
The scale at length turned in his 
favor. His eye began to brighten; 
sleep and food to be refreshing ; the 
days and nights to seem shorter; and 
the old Elospital even a grain better 
than the grave. Assoon as he could 
get on board a vessel bound to his 
native land he eagerly seized the op- 
portunity. He was in a delirium of 
joy all the way in having escaped 
from the Hospital alive and in pros- 
pect of enjoying his home again. He 
did not forget his gracious and most 
merciful preserver and the morn- 
ing the hills of his native land loom- 
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ed up again in the distance called { come back to make it their home 
afresh from his glad heart the 116th } again. 


Psalm,— a 
: is now un e charge of Capt. 
What shall I render to my God tis no der the charg Pp 


For all his kindness shown. Mathew Sayre, formerly known at 


I need not describe his welcome home and abroad as a commander 
home, nor the sweetness of the spot 


ever since. Nor need Isay that he 
has a fountain of sympathy, deep and 
overflowing, for the sick sailor. 


of enterprise and of high character. 
He has taken charge of it not for the 
sake of profit, for thts it does not pro- 


—__+.-—— mise him, nor because he needed 
Sailor's Home, N. Y, employment, for he left a good farm 
The Sailor’s Home in Cherry} where he was liviog in pleasant re- 
Street, was opened for the recep-? tirement with every comfort about 
tion of Seamen, in the year 1842.) him. He has taken charge of it at 
Some years previous to this a Home the request of the Society from a 
had been established under the pa- sense of duty, and from his desire to 
tronage of the American Seaman’‘s 2 serve a class of men with whom he 
Friend Society, in a hired building, $ sympathises, as one who knows by 
and the experiment convinced the experience their hardships and their 
Society of the practicability of sus- } exposures. He has those qualities 
taining such an institution, and of : which are sure to command their 
the good influence which it was like- confidence and their warm attach- 
ly to produce. It had long been ap- { ment, and his influence will be felt far 
parent that all effort for the moral ) and wide among the wanderers of the 
and religious improvement of Sea- deep. 
men would be comparatively inefii- The Homecan accommodate from 
cient, unless they could be removed } 159 to 200 men without crowding, 


from the temptation which surround- } ang the usual number ranges from 
ed them in the abandoned houses } 9 to 120, 


j occasionally advancing 
which many of them frequented, and $ 


beyond this. Jt is a Tewrerance 


equally evident that no house con- } 
ducted on proper principles could § 
successfully resist the opposition } 
which would be made to it, unless 

backed by some institution capable 

of sustaining it. Under these cir- 

cumstances and to meet this emer- 

gency, the “Home” was built and 

opened by the American Seamen’s 

Friend Society. 

Like all the other institutions 
formed for the moral improvement of 
Seamen, the Home has had its full 
opposition, but it has pursued its 
course steadily, and continues to di- 
fuse its good influence among hun- 
dreds and thousands of Seamen, who 
resort to it from year to year, and 
who having once Shared its comforts, 


Howse in which there is no bar, and 
in which no liquors are furnished. 
It is conducted with all the quietness 
of a private family, and no Hotel in 
New York presents a more quiet and 
orderly table. Family worship is 
regularly maintained, at which all 
who are disposed can attend. 


In the large and commodious 
Reading Room there is a Library of 
well assorted Religious and Miscell- 
aneous Books open to all who are 
disposed to use it. 

But what is still more attractive, 
in the heads of this family, the wan- 
dering Sailor finds kind and sympa- 
thising friends; and in the house a 
Real Home. Here no temptations to 
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vice are placed in his way—his com- 
fort is provided for—his money is 
safe, or if he has much of it, it is 
placed in Bank for him. The ship- 
wrecked and distressed Seaman is 
provided for by the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, from funds 
appropriated to that purpose, and he 
will always find a welcome. 

For the first few years the Home 
was a source of heavy expense to the 
Society. The system adopted was 
too liberal, men were allowed to re- 
main too long, and thus often incur 
too heavy an iudebtedness. In 
these respects there is now a 
change for the better, and the 
Home now nearly sustains itself. 
It will be readily perceived that the 
home must be so managed as to be 
comfortable and attractive in the 
table and general arrangements of the 
house. Relief too must be given to 
men who arrive in distress, The 
friends of Seamen we are sure will 
never be reluctant to contribute what 
may be necessary to sustain such a 
house and to keep it on a footing 
such as will make its influence wide 
and extensive. Every day presents 
interesting cases at the Home, of 
men who unbosom their feelings to 
the head of the house, showing the 
importance of sucha resort. Among 
them are serious enquirers after the 
truth—men who had been awakened 
but are too irresolute to resist the 
temptations which surroundthem and 
the influence of profane and disolute 
men; but willing to be guided and 
directed inthe path of duty. Ina 
future number we will present some, 
of these cases. 

Seay Se 

An aching head requires a soft 
pillow, and a drooping heart a i 
‘Support. 
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A Gem. 


The sunlight that follows a ship- 
wreck is not less beautiful, though it 
shines upon the remains of the 
broken bark; what is saved is so 
much more precious than that which 
has been Jost. The domestic circle 
is always too small to allow of rup- 
ture; it is always too precious to 
make exusable any neglect to prevent 
or heal disturbance. There are 
enough to minister by hints and re- 
ports to domestic unkindness; and 
unfortunately the best, under such 
circumstances, are much prone to 
mistake and thus misrepresent mo- 
tives; and trifles, with no direct ob- 
ject, are magnified into mountains 
of unintentional offence. It is the 
same in social life. Let us guard 
against it, Delicate relations are 
like the polish of costly cutlery; 
dampness corrodes, and the rust, 
though removed leaves a spot. 

es 


The Deacon and his Vessel. 

A deacon in— was engaged in the 
coasting trade. His vessel, in the 
spring, was ready for sea. For a 
number of days the wind was con- 
trary, and he could not get out of the 
harbor. On the Sabbath, the wind 
was fair. Other vessels, that were 
ready, put tosea. His remained, be- 
cause it was the Sabbath, and he at- 
tended church as usual. On several 
succeeding days, wind and weather 
was unfavorable ; and he still remain- 
ed in port. At length the weather 
changed; he left the harbor; and no 
man from that place,in the course 
of the season, made a greater number 
of voyages, or more profitable ones. 
than he. He did not appear te be a. 
loser by remembering the Sabbath day 
and keeping it holy.— Sabbath Union. 

+® 


Acknowledgements of 
Books donated for Colored Sailor’s Home 
Library. 


From Mahlon Day, Esq., 8 vols+ 

From Rev. Henry Chase, 12 vols- 

From Episcopal Book Depository, 

36 Common Prayer Books. 

From Peletiah Perrit, Esq., 60 
vols. 

From American Bible Society. 
23 Bibles and 57 Testaments. 

W. P. Powe. 
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Areunut of Mowers. 


From August 15th, to Sept. 15th, 1850. 


Directors for Life by the Payment 

of Fifty Dollars. 

Rey. Henry E. Parker, by 
Ladies’ S. F. Society, Con- 
cord, N. H., < $55 00 

Rev. R. K. Rogers, by Pres. 
Church, Bound Brook, 
N. J., (balance.) : 

Rev. William Barnes, by 
friends in Foxboro’, Mss. 
(in part.) , ‘ . «TEAS 


Members for Life by the Payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Stephen Rose, by Pres. 
Church, Bridge Hampton, 
Ewels; 4 ° 3 . 24 38 

Rev. Samuel Hurlbert, by 
Cong’! Soc., New Haven, 
Vt., Cin part.) 

Joel G. Stimpson, “by Cong’l 
Soc., Waterbury, Vt., , 

Rev. Francis B, Wheeler, by 
Cong’! Soc., Brandon, (in 
part.) 

Rev. Cornelius A. MBoitias: 
by Baptist Church, Bran- 
don, Vt., 

Marcia Colton, of. ‘Wheelock, 
Choctaw Nation, . 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brooks, ue 
Derry, N. H., by a Friend 
to the Sailor, in Middlesex 
Co., Mss., P 

Thomas M'Laughlin, by a 
Party at Clarendon Springs, 


5 00 


Vt., 
Deacon Luke Ward, by 
Friends in West Rutland, 


Vt., 

John 8. Cobb, by Un. Church 
and Socy., S. yer tenths 
Mss. : 


Donations. 


From Pres. Church, Frank- 
va and Union Parish, 

I 
From Pres. Church, South. 
ampton, L. lL. . . 
From Union Meeting, Bristol, 
¥t., (in party? (shee a 


50 
95 
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From Meth. Epis. Church, 


Waterbury, Vt., 4 16 
From Cong’! Soc., Pittsford, 

Vt., (in part.) . 9 00 
From Balance from Cong’l 

Soc., St. Albans, Vt., 2 00 
From Balance from Georgia, 50 
From Concert in Rev. Mr. 

Spencer’s Church, Peoria, 

. é . - 5 00 
From Meth. Epis Church, 

Fair Haven, Ct., 6 oy S880. 
Froma Friend, . 50 
From first Cong’l Soc., Meri- 

den, Ct., 15 52 
From Ladies Bethel Socy., 

Newburyport, Mss. $20,00 

for Rio Chaplaincy $20, for 

Sick Sailors at same port, 40 00 


From Cong’! Society, Ham- 


den, East Plains, Ct., - 8 00 
From an Agent, one tenth of 
his commission, Q 45 
From Balance from First and 
Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, R. 1, . - 10 00 
From Monthly Concert in 
Cong’l Socy., Manches- 
ter, Ct, f . 38 00 
From James W. “Dominick, 
New York, . 10 00 
From Pres. Church, Burling- 
ton, N. J., 9 25 
From Baptist Prayer Meet- 
ing, do., . 1 31 
From Meth. Epis. Church 
Lawrenceville, N. J., #250 
From Pres, Church, Ringols, 
IN, Oss - 14 00 
From Pres. Church, Ewing, 
N. J., : . 10 00 
From Rev. T. H. NUWEA, 
Seamen’s Chaplain, St. 
Thomas, 5 00 
From Cong’! Socy. . Oxford, 
Mss, ; - 24 00 
From Hollis Evan: Ch. and 
Soc., Framingham, Mss., 17 25 
From Benev. Soc., First Ch. 
and Parish Saco, Mss., 30 00 
From Rev. Mr. Dowse’s Soc., ° 
Sherburne, Mss., wo 27 
From Rev. Dr, Nelson’s Soc., 
Leicester, 5 . 35 34 
$649 21 


